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Foreword 


S HORTLY BEFORE his suddcQ Rtld unexpected death 
in June ipS7, J. F* S. Stone had completed the draft text 
of a hook for the Andait Pwpiej mJ Phets series. As close 
personal friends of long standing, we had agreed that I should 
read his first draft and dial we would then discim such modi' 
ficadons or alterations as might be thought necessary. A typC' 
script ready to be sent to me was among his papers at his death, 
and following our original plan, and with Mis. Stone's warm 
approval, I took over the MS. and such illustradons as he had 
collected for the book to prepare it for the press. Originally 
conceived as a Prehistoric Wessex, the book bad evidently 
developed in the author’s mind as a study of somewhat more 
restricted scope for which the dtlc Wessex Before the Celts was 
more appropriate. The book thercToTC appears under this dde, 
and my part in its preparation has been litnited, so far as the 
text is concerned, to certain modificadons of archzological 
inicrpretadon and emphasis which in any event would have 
resulted from our joint revision, and the inevitable ddying'Up 
of a draft not yet in its final version. Esscndally, however, the 
book which now appears represents the volume planned and 
wiinen by J. F. 5 . Stone. 

STUART PtGGOTT 
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Authors Preface 

T his book on pRE-i^CELTic WESSExdocs not attempt 
to deal in detail with the, aicbzoSogy of the region which 
has been covered very adequately by L, V, Crlmeil in his recent 
ArchiEolo£y of Wissex, Its aim instead u to present in small 
compass a summary of its earlier prehistory, of man^s gradual 
control of his environment In this most vital region of Britain 
that in later centuries was to witness the birth of English 
history. But even though a coherent picture of conunuity of life 
and endeavour is slowly emerging as a result of relatively recent 
excavations and study^ it cannot be denied that the task of 
writing the book has proved a formidable one* The very rich^ 
ness of the region in prehistoric remains has of necessity 
posed limitations and has called for rigorous selecrion from vast 
quantities of maierial accumulated by numerous students whose 
work it has been impossible to acknowledge individually in 
the text though it has been included as far as practicable in the 
reasonably full bibliography appended. 

Some may feel that clarity has been sacrificed by the inclusion 
of too much detail. I carinot hope to escape this criticism. 

Others may justifiably consider many of the statements made 
to be too dogmatic. Here I can only beg the reader to bear in 
mind that future work is bound to modify many of the infers 
ences drawn from present inadequate datai. We are sriU only on 
the threshold of a true appreciation of man^s past, and I would 
therefore wish this shoa essay to be viewed iii the light of an 
introductory chapter wrinen to stimulate interest in, and 
furthcT study ofp so momentous a region. It is indeed no 
exaggeiauon to say that Wessex has acted as a seed-^ or hotbed 
for a very long time* reedving the full impact of Cotidncntal 
and foreign srimub, invarive and otherwise, that have in the 
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sequel shaped in no small mcaAUie the coime of finhsh history. 
The emergence and growth of the character of the rural popular 
non with their strongly marked conservatism, stubbonuiess, 
common sense and love of freedom can be dimly discerned in 
these early pages, and it is on such characters that much of 
British history rests. 

1 have been ftHtdlicd in the attempt to sketch the rhythmic ebb 
and flow of early Wessex fortunes by a personal background of 
some thirty/six years of excavation experience in the legion. 
This, however, might have proved relatively sienie but for the 
most generous help and encouragement of Professor Stuart 
Piggott who has not only allowed me to peruse his relevant 
chapters of the forthcoming monumental Victom County History 
of Wiltskirt but has also accepted the onerous task of reading 
through and criticizing the manuscript 

J.F.S.S. 
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Chapter I 


Savage Wessex 

F ew can visit wss sex without ai someplace or another 
being impressed by the very large tracts of open chalk 
downland chat dominate much of the landscape and which 
arc centred on Salisbury Plain. So large are they that they Fif.i 

comprise major parts ofWiltshiK, Hampshire and Dorset, 
counties which, with the addition of the eastern part of Somers 
set and the chalk escarpment of Berkshire, are usually regarded 
as falling within the general term of'Wessex'. 

The characteristic fcatuiG of these chalk'lands arc un/ 
duladng stretches of solUy^ounded contoun intctscctcd by 
combes and valleys, with steep slopes towards their edges 
rising sometimes to heights above 900 feeL The thin layer of 
soil that covers the chalk rock is not likely to have supported 
more than a sparse coveringvegetation with local patches of 
scrub or goise which would tend to thicken in the damper 
watered valleys. Isolated clumps of trees and small woods no 
doubt relieved the somewhat monotonous scenery on certain 
rcscnctcd and local areas that still retained thnr capping of 
Tertiary clay^with^Aints, Thus these chalk areas woidd prove 
ideal for primitive agriculturalists and stock'brccdcis, and could 
relatively easily have been brought under control with a mini^ 
mum of effort and with the help of grazing beasts. 

But heavily wooded country almost completely surrounded 
these comparatively open and desirable downs, the varied 
underlying geological deposits favouring the growth of dmber, 

Nevathcless, access go ^em was not difficult; in fact, their 
ready accessibility was later to become the major cause of the 
gradual rise of thu part of Wessex to European eminence 
during the early Bronze Age of these islands. As will appear in 
the sequel, the Chrisachuich Avon through the New Forest 
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gave access to the English Channel and northern France; the 
Bristol Avon to the Bristol Channel and so to South Wales 
and Ireland; and the ThameSj with its tributary the Kennet, to 
the North Sea and northern Fiirope, Coupled with these three 
inajor river routes were certain overland ways equally suitable 
for relatively unimpeded movement; one wide chalk belt ran 
through Cranbome Chase to the Dotset Downs and so to 
Weymouth; another across the Hampshire Downs to the South 
Downs and the Sussex coast; and yet a third along the Icknicld 
Way to East Anglia. On the west, a thinning of die woodland 
near Fromc, which has come to be known as the Frome Gap, 
gave access to the open limestone hills of Mendlp. Whilst the 
northern part of Wiltshire could gain direct access, along the 
Jurassic Way, to Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, this route does 
not seem to have been much used until later dmes. 

Salisbury Plain in particular thus occupied a most advan^ 
cageous posidon on a natural ttans'pcninsuhir route capable 
of linking the rich metalliferous lands of the west of Britain 
and especially of Ireland with the Continent, and of receiving 
sdmuli from a number of widely separated quarters. !t would 
indeed have been surprising, with such potential wealth at 
its doors, if dus region had not been at some early stage of 
its history exploited to the fuIL 

Wessex, and especially the chalk areas, did indeed attract 
settlement, and an endeavour will be made in these pages to 
sketch in broad outline man’s intcracdons with his cnviroiv 
ment In this immensely important rcgiDn, from the Mesolithic 
period to the dawn of the Iron Age. As Professor Pi^ott has 
so peninendy observed, ’Wessex has attracted the aichsologist 
and presented him with some of the most complex problems of 
his study for a good three hundred years and continue to do 
so. If we ever succeed in understanding the prehistory of 
Wiltshire in detail, we shall have gone a long way towards 
understanding that of Britain.' 
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However, long before the potentialities of the chalk^lands for 
settlement and agricultural purposes had been realiaed, man 
had roamed southern England in search of food. Excluding 
evidence of seasonal Palzolithic occupation which does not 
concern us here, the first glimpse we get oThuman activity is of 
groups of savages concerned solely with the quest for food; 
hunting, trapping and fishing as a precarious means of liveli' 
hood, h would seem that the coasts, rivets and woodland alone 
attracted them for their quarry and it is, therefore, not sutpiuing 
that the chalk downlands were to a certain extent avoided. 

By the rime of the wet Atlantic dimatic phase of the MesoEthic 
period, when the greater part of northern Europe was still 
heavily forested, two main groups of such hunters and food- 
gatherers have been recogniacd, traditionally separate but later 
having to a certain extent coalesced through insuhr isolation. 

Their cultures are defined largely by the type of flint implex 
ments they used: a very small light blade or flake industry with 
h^ered points and micro burins (microEths), and a heavy 
core^axe industry where sharpening of the edges was carried 
out by transverse blows {trmcket axes and later, locally, 'Thames 
picks’). The carEcr micioEthic industries (related to the French 
Sauveterrian) and their products arc scattered fairly uniformly 
over the greater part of Britain, and these fotm part of a general.' 
ized epi.'palteoEthlc flint industry centred in France. On the 
other hand, the Forest Cultures of northern Europe of Maglc' 
moscan tradirion (a name derived from the scnlcment^ite of 
Magletnose in Oenmaik) had developed their charactctiscic 
3XCS, transverse arrow.'heads and bone tools recognizable 
as harpoons, and perforated antler hammers. 

These Forest Cultures, in Britain classified as the Lower 
Maktow forest culture, occur for the most pan on our eastern 
coasts, and by way of the Thames settlement was made over 
the sandy areas of Surrey, Sussex and Hampshire, in time 
ioternungEng with the older mictoEthic tradition. In Wessex 
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evidence of occupation is found along die Thames and Kennet 
ID Thatcham, Hackpen Hill and WindmiD Hill on the 2 i 4 ari^ 
borough Downs, and thence to Chippenham, Bath and 
Wraxall, all on the Bristol Avon and suggesting that this major 
riverine routep to become of such importance later, had already 
become a recognized trackway to the West. Further west snll^ 
mictolithic industries are known along the southern Welsh 
coast; and at Nab Head in western Pembrokeshire they 
included tnsncbil axes comparable with one froin Penwith in 
Cornwall. The MendipSp the Nonh Somerset coast around 
Porlock, and inland at Middles^oy near Bridgwater, have also 
yielded chipping sites including tranchtt axes. 

Even the clay-^wkhj^flints capping of the South Downs 
between Butser and Winchester was not shunned, though so 
far m this region only Oakhangcr near Sdbome on the Hamp^ 
shite g;tcensand has yielded extensive chipping floors. The high 
concentration of chipping sites and tranchtt axes on the isle of 
Wight and on the banks of the Solent are considered by W. F. 
Rankinc to be connected with the ancienL, but now submerged 
Soleni River system with its Frome^ Stour and Lower Avon 
tributaries. Riverine penetration to Salisbury Plain is attested by 
finds along the Naddcr, Wylyc, Upper Avon and Bourne 
valleys; and of the Lower Avon to Armdey near Fording^ 
bridge and possibly Oownton. A very important chipping site 
has been discovered at Iwertie Minster on the River Scour. 

Although no dwellings similar lo the shallow scooped 
wind^heltcrs excavated at Famham in Surrey have yet fcwn 
found jn Wessex, there Is no reason to doubt the probability 
of their exisicjicc; Pits associated with microliths have been 
recorded from Beaulieu, and have recently been found by 
P. A. Rahtz at Downton, though these need further examina^ 
non; and the extensive chipping Boors at Oakbangex and 
Iwernc Minster are at least suggestive of their possible presence* 
Very much more work needsi to be done on the identificaiion 
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and the dismbudon of these Mcsolittilc hunters m Wessex, 

The opetung^up of trackwajfs, mainly riverine, by these 
hunters and their acquired knowledge of the coasdinc was 
later to become of supreme importance, and we must include 
also their tentative recognidon of the properdcs of certain stones 
other than Hint. In their seasonal movements to Devon and 
Cornwall they seem to have been attracted by certain sJltstonc 
pebbles which they collected and brought back with them to 
their Farnham and other camping grounds. So too the Green*' 
sand Chen of the Blackdown Hills in Somerset and the 
Haldons in Devon appears to have been udlized and dispersed 
as implements mainly to the West, Portland Chert from Dorset, 
on the other hand, though less extensively used, was oevenhc*' 
less earned to the Isle of Wight and to the Farnham setdement. 

Certain quartzite ‘inaceheads’ widi hourglass perforadons 
must also have been included in their equipment. One, made 
of Bnograined satsen, was found in 18S3 in peat 20 feet below 
the estuadne mud of the Ocean Dock at Southampton, whilst 
another came from the Mesolithic site at Thatcham. Many such 
macehcads* or small club-'heads have been found in Britain in 
less sausfaaoiy associations and these are mainly concentrated 
in Fast Anglia and in the Western Weald though a few are 
known from Wessex, W. F. Ranksne has suggested that some 
may have been derived horn the Bunter Pebble Beds and seem 
carefully selected for symmetry and suitability for perforation. 

The hunting population can at no dmc have b^n large; and 
of dim spiritual aspirations we have no inkling in southern 
Britain. No graves have yet come to light; and the only objects 
found, other than their hunting equipment, have been a num-* 
bet of small pcrfoTaied shale discs as if for a necklace, and an 
object, possibly a phallus or a degenerate figurine, from Nab 
Head near St, Bride's in Pembrokeshire, all of which may have 
been derived from contemporary Neolithic setdeis in the Strict 
and are suggestive of cultural and chronoltjgical overlap. 
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Chapter II 


First Farmers 

T hus for the greater part of his existence 
msn AS SAVAge had been entirely dependent upon his skill 
in hunting or fishing, with his food supply eked out no doubt 
with roots and bettics. Constant movement and a total absence 
of husbandry would have limited population increase and 
inhibited any incentive or desire for an alternative mode 
of life. 

However, during the eighth and seventh milieunioms B.c,, 
observadons by a few apprcciadve minds in the Near East that 
seeds could be collected, grown and stored for future use, that 
ammah could be domesdeated, selected and bred for special 
purposes, and, subsequently, that vessels could be aruficially 
made of fired clay for the storage of food and drink, caused an 
unparalleled revoludon in human domestic economy. Freed at 
last from the unceitaindes of the chase and of their eflects on the 
well-being of his immediate family, man could b^n to leam 
to co-operaic with his feliows, to specialize in certain pursuits, 
and to find dmc to speculate on his existence. Prtsent indic^ 
dom arc that the Natufians of Palcsrinc were the first to appreci¬ 
ate the potentialities of pHmidve cereals, and that at very early 
levels at Jericho prtmidve stone-built villages were developing 
even at the pr&pottery stage about 7000 0 .C. The resulting 
Neolithic agricultural economy, with nature at last coming 
under pardal control, very gradually spread from these Near 
Eastern centres over the steppes from South Russia to the Baltic, 
up the Danube to Central Europe, and along the Mediter¬ 
ranean coasts to Iberia and southern France, where by the 
middle of the third millennium B.C, agiicultiiral coimnunidcs 
wae still scattered over the countryside with high concentra- 
dons around the Swiss lakes and dowti the Rhine. 
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Abou[ 2000 B.c„ with 2t least otic thausaiid years of literate 
urbaniicd civilization behind it, Egypt had already entered upon 
her Middle Empire, and the Xlth Dynasty ushered in a period 
of great prosperity in art, sculpture, architecture and literature. 
Crete, too, had entered her Middle Minoan phase with a stont^ 
built palace at Knossos. Both of these urbanized centres needed 
evCT'increasing supplies of raw materials and by one means or 
anothet sent out expeditions to trade with less civilized societies, 
to open up sources of supply, chiefly metalliferous, and to 
exploit them when found. New waves of more advanced 
technological culture were thus set in motion, which were 
shortly to overtake the last ripples of the earlier agricultural 
cevolution that by this time were just teaching remote Britain 
and the North. 

It is now more or less generally acccprcd tliat the first seeds of 
this slowly advancing Ncolitliic agricultural economy were 
implanted in southern Britain somewhere before 2000 b-C., the 
immigrants who brought this New Stone Age culture from 
France being ultimately oflong.'beaded ‘Mcditerrinean* stock. 
As yet, however, they were ignorant of, and utiinfluenced by, a 
desire for metals such as gold, copper and tin. at that time so 
much sought after by the ancient civilizations of the East: a 
quest soon to revoludotitze western European technology, and 
thence that of Ireland and the British Isles. 

The native Mesolithic food^atherers, no doubt sporadically 
at first, must have witnessed and viewed with suspicion the 
canoe>loads of farmers, their families and livestock coasting 
along our southern shores and seeking likely landing places. 
Opposition can have been but slight in view trfthe low popular 
tion density and of the utatly diffetent economies of the two 
societies. In any event we know that landings and consolidation 
proved successful from Devon to Sussex, and that this inv 
migration was almost certainly dictated by the necessity far new 
grazing grounds and less impoverished land. Burning down 
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scrub and light woodland can fot a ftw years maintain fertjlity 
of the soil for small-scale garden hoe-culture, but gradual 
movement to fresh sites is essendal. So, also, fresh pastures have 
to be found for cattle when the vegetation grows sparse. 

The lehdvcly unoccupied and open chalk downbnds 
naturally attracted attention and were in fact deliberately chosen 
for their easily available pasturage. On them we have consider¬ 
able evidence of the colonists' activities. The primary area of 
settlement was thought to be on Windmill Hill, neat Avebury 
on the Marlborough Downs which, owing possibly to the 
priority of modem excavation, has given its name to the earliest 
Neolithic culture found in these islands (in the past termed 
Neolithic A). But recent trial excavations in a similar enclosure 
at Robin Hood’s Ball near Stonehenge have shown thw it also 
belongs to the same early culture, seemingly uncontaminated by 
later occupation, and may Tcprcscnt an earlier phase of the 
gradual spread of the immigrants to the North. 

At any rate, in the deepest levels of the ditched enclosure 
crowning Windmill Hill the characteristic forms of round- 
PbiH 1-4 bottomed, bag-shaped, leathery, mainly unornamented pottery 
found there are now recognized as belonging to the great 
Western Neolkhir series of ceramics, the nearest comparable 
material being that of the Early Cortaillod Culture found 
round the shores of Lake NeuchSid and elsewhere in Switzer¬ 
land. Ceneralized forms of this ware occur in many parts of 
France, but tegiotial variants, and our lack of knowledge of 
comparable sites along the northern coast-line, make it ex¬ 
tremely difficult to identify any specific region of embarkation 
for the makers of the particular forms found at Windmill Hill 
and in comparable sites on the Sussex Downs. Similar wares 
occur in enclosutes at Maiden Castle in Dorset and at Hembury 
Fort in Devon, but these often possess ‘trumpet lugs* which are 
unknown at Windmill Hill and in the Cortaillod Culture. 
Hence it seems most probable that the immigrants who 
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built these two western ditched enclosures must have come 
from farther west in finttany, where similar lugs are found; 
whilst the immigrants to the Sussex coast seem more closely 
connected with north-eastern France and Belgium. The answer 
to the problem will no doubt be clearer when we know more 
of the archeology of northern France, but we should not 
underrate the conscious absorption of new ideas and equipment 
gleaned from the native Mesolithic population on both sides of 
the Channel with whom the peasants must occasionally have 
come into contact. As Professor Toynbee has emphasized, 
regional variants in equipment and the development of new 
institutions arc inherent in the special stimulus imparted to 
immigrutts by transmarine colonization; cleavage from old 
traditions and absorption of new ideas not infrequendy ac¬ 
company such migrations. 

These ditched enclosures, also known as causewayed camps, 
are one of the chief manifestations of the Windmill Hill 
Culture in southern England though exact parallck art not 
encountered on the Condnent. It is true that somewhat similar % i 

earthworks of the interrupted-ditch type form part of the 
Michclsbcrg Culture in Germany, but this culture is of later 
date and cannot be considered as ancestral to that of Windmill 
HilL But there may be ancestral elements shared in common by 
the cultures of Michchberg and that of Windmill Hill, with 
oiigins in the north Europeari plain; in Britain these tradldons 
may have mingled with diosc of ConaiUod or French deriva¬ 
tion. On Combe Hill near Eastbourne a causewayed camp is 
known to have been dug and occupied by a group of people 
whose pottery may have North European aEhliadons. 

Of the thirteen examples of such earthwork enclosures 
known, six lie in Wessex and all crown well-defined chalk 
hUi-tops commanding extensive views. Others, no doubt, still 
await discovery. They consist of single or multiple, more or less 
coucetittic, lines of discontinuous ditches with undug causc- 
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ways separating them, and these ditches appear to have been 
ongiiuUy dug as q iiairies to form cjnbanlccd enclosures within. 
Owing to long/continued weathering and aildng^up they arc 
not easy to see on the ground except at Knap HiU near Alton 
Prion and at Windmill Hill itself, where the excavations by 
A. Keiller in i924'29 have until recently been preserved in 
approximately their excavated state. Here we have triple lines 
of ditches, the outer as much as S feet deep, and enclosing an 
area about 1200 by 1000 feet. On the other hand. Maiden 
Castle and Robin Hood’s Ball have two only, whereas those on 
Katnbledon Hill, Wbitesheet Hill and Knap Hill possess 
single circles apiece. All have been tested by excavarion, 
though only Maiden Castle and Windmill Hill extensively. 

The contents of the ditches at these last two sites, which are 
flat-bottomed with vertical sides, proved illuminating and 
enable US to form a reasonably clear picture of life at the time 
and of succeeding, but otherwise imielaied. Stone Age peoples 
who settled in the same areas soon after the enclosures had Mien 
into disuse and had become derelict. Although never intended 
for permanent occupation, the refuse in the lowest primary 
levels shows that seasonal squatting by small gronps of people 
had caused much of the accumulation as in corresponding sites 
ori the Sussex Downs. Besides numerous fragmems of the 
characteristic pottery vessels already noted, temporary hearths 
were encountered, as well as quantities of animal bones, and 
stone and bone tools. It is ihe presence of these very numerous 
bones of domesdcaied animals that gives us a possible key to 
an understanding of the basic economy of the culture, that of 
stock-breeding. There is no evidence that these earthworks 
with their interrupted ditches were constructed for defensive 
purposes, or for permanent settlement, but they are cxpbcable 
as cattle-kraals for easy sorting and herding. 

The bones, often split for marrow, of oxen, sheep, goats and 
pigs are reprraented; but it is the number ofslaughietcd canle. 
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frequently killed by pole-axing, and especially of calves, that 
gives us the clue. The absence of cultivated roots and winter 
feeding-stuffs neccssiutcd an annual round-up of the herds and 
the slaughter of excess stock; the Uttci practice continued und 
^ couple of caiturks ago in the^e isknds^ One can picture the 
intense seasonal activity ccntredl m and oiound these cnclosurcSt 
with dogs backings cattle being diivcn in for selection of fuiure 
breeding^stock and slaughtering of the unwanted, the dis^ 
mctnbcrmcnt of the carcasses for food^ and the feasting. The 
women no doubt prepared the skins for new leather clothing 
for the winter and for making into ropes, since no evidence 
exists of any form of spinning of weaving. Flax was grown^ 
but probably for its nutridous oily seeds rather than for its fibres. 
Leather^working almost certainly formed an essential part of 
every woman^s occupation; the presence of numerous flint 
scrapers for preparing tlie hides, and of antler-combs for tc- 
moviug the coarse hair from the sktns, and still used for a 
somewhat similar purpose by the Esquimaux, are evidence not 
only of skill in leather-craft but also of another instance of a 
normal Mesolithic hunter-fisher ait having been taken over by 
the im migrants to cope with die rigours of a British winter. 

The Species of domesricaicd animals first introduced into 
these islands are of considerable interest They must have been 
brought over the Channel in canoes, presumably as young 
livestock only in the first insuoce, as a full-grown cow or bull 
would hardly have commended itself as a voyage companion. 
The cattle appear to have been of the small, long-horned type 
related to the primirivc Bor prirnigmnti, but this calls for mote 
research. The sheep seem to have been the same as the‘Turbary 
Sheep’ of the Swiss Neolithic (Ovir Jamiliaris palustris Rut-), 
and the pig a small form agreeing also with the Swiss Neolithic 
breed (Smt smfa palustris Rut.). The dog, of which complete 
jpecimcns have been found at both Maiden Castle and Vt^ind- 
mill Hill, was of a large fox-terrier type and identical with the 
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Swiss Cms fmiliiirts palastm Ruu No eviiience exists for the 
domtsdeadon of the horse in the Wiiidniill Hill Culture. 

Out evidence for com^owing and for the introducrion of 
cereals comes from the presence of a few grain rubbers of sand^ 
stone and &oni an examination of grain Impressions on pottery; 
Windmill Hill has produced so far the greatest number of 
identifia.ble impresdons—one hundred and twenty^seven in 
all—^from sites of the culture- Wheat appears to have been the 
principal product* amounting to more chan nine^tenths of the 
cereal total* with Emmcr (Tritio^m dtecemm) the commonest^ 
Hinkom (T. momofceum) a very modest second* and probably a 
contaminant of the former^ Baxley amounted to only ten per 
cent of the ccreak, naked barley being commoner than the 
hulled form. Two large flax seed impressions have suggested 
comparison with similar seeds grown in the Swiss Neolithic 
and indicate its cultivation* probably for food; apple^pip 
impressions suggest that crab^apples were included in. the diet. 

No Signs of permanent occupation have been found in these 
enclosures, and no large rcctangtilar umber structures* similar 
to those at Koln-^Litideiichal and elsewhere on the Rliine* have 
been located except in the case of the fragmentary remains of a 
possible otic on the edge of the Easton Down Him mines near 
Salisbury, which we shall note later. 

Mote significant* however* axe proved contacts with the 
West, On the Mendips* theic was a temporary cave shelter at 
Chelm^s Combe, and the posti'holes of some form of struciure 
at Chew Park axe clearly linked with the timbcrH^built oval and 
rectangular houses at Clegyr Boia near St. David's* Pembroke^ 
shire almost in the shadow of the Prtscdly Mountains^ whose 
significance for Stonehenge will be apparent later. Even then 
these mountains must have loomed l^ge as a landmark or 
potent magic beacon to those venturesome enough to brave a 
sea passage* since similar settlement sites and house types axe 
known in Devon and Cornwall and even at Lough Cur, Co. 
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Limerick, which indicate that the jouthern shores of the Irish 
Sea were by no means tinknown or unfrequented by Neolithic 
colonists and voyagers at the time. 

Timber for the construction of canoes, stockades, buildings 
and other purposes was at all times obtainable provided that 
felling equipment was easily and continuously made available; 
and we must not forget the obvious necessity of forest and scrub 
clearance. Raw material in the form of flint lay ready to hand in 
seams m the chalk, but it is not now clear that the spccialLted 
industry of flim^mining for the purpose of satisfying the demand 
for flint axes was initiated by the Windmill Hill people and as 
the industry was certainly greatly expanded by succeeding Stone 
Age cultures, we may defer further comment for the moment. 
At all events, flint alone was used for the manufacture of axes 
at Windmill Hill itself and in the causewayed camps of Sussex, 
whereas at Maiden Casdc and Hembury Fort in Devon 
polished stone axes of igneous rocks also make thdr appear^ 
jgjdn suggestive of west, rather than north-east, French 
influence. But the wide use of leaf-shaped arrow-heads on ^ 
contemporary British sites and their absence in Brittany implies 
derivation from eastern France and Belgium where th^ were 
freely used, as was also the practice of flint-mining. It is cleat, 
as we have already noted, that our local primary NcoUthic 
phase resulted from the combination of a number of cuUutal 
ttaits. The Windmill Hill Culture may well embody the 
elements derived, on the one hand from the W^estetn Neo¬ 
lithic cultures represented in France and Switzerland, and on 
the other from the early ‘Northern’ cultures of the North 
European plain. Nor can we ignore the potential contributions 
of the older hunting cultures of Mesolithic origin■ 
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Family Tomhs 

T H£ spiritual beliefs ind mRgiccvrcUgiam prac-' 
rices of die Windmill Hill people, though somewhat 
meagre and connadJcioryt arc of considerable interesr. The 
disposal of the dead is a cast in point. Here we have to balance 
the seemingly callous and casual way b which a few bodies 
were interred amongst the accumulating refuse of the ditches of 
the causewayed camps, against the very careful preservadon 
of many of thcii dead and subsequent burial in specially con^ 
stniGted and Laboriously built tombs. Cannibalism also seems 
to have entered into thdr primitive behds, though this is 
difBcult to prove. Signs of fertility cults, natural to pastoral 
stock'breeding societies, ate not infrequently encountered. 

Besides the burial of a dwarf in the primary siltiitg of the 
outer ditch of Windmill HtUi a number of human bones were 
found there scattered throughout the occupational debris. 
Cranial fragments predominated in many of the camps, 
especially at Whitehawk b Sussex where a number were 
found with animal bones, poncry and burnt flints close to a 
health and chaned by fire. One cannot escape the conclusion 
that some form of head/hunting must have been practised and 
formed part of the Western Neolithic Culture since similar 
cranial fragments, includmg cranial amulets, have also been 
recorded from France and Switzerland- and later we shall note 
the disproportionate number of skulls to lower jaws m the 
West Kennet long baiiow„ Fragmentary skulls and broken 
human bones have even been found in the British flint mines; 
at Grime's Graves in Norfolk a human femur had been used as 
a pick ro lever out the chalk. 

Probably the best authenticated example of apparent can' 
nibalism comes from Maiden Casde. Here, under the eastern 
end of an enormously long and aberrant mound tyge feet ui 
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length and 65 feet wide, overlying the ditches of the ciuse> 
wayed camp but generally contemporary with it, Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler in 1937 found three burials; two of childien and 
another of a young man ^who had been systematically dis^ 
membered immediately after death. The bones bore many 
marks, and the whole body bad been cut up as by a butcher 
for the stew-pot. The skull had been hacked iuto pieces as 
though for the extraction of the brain ... all the parts were 
present. Save where they had been hacked off, the limbs were 
^nll in articulation, as were the divided halves of the spine. 
The impression given at the time of discovery . . , was that the 
body had been cooked and eaxen.’ Subsequent anatomical 
examination confirmed that a number of unsuccessful atKmpts 
bad been made to extract the brain unul finally this was 
accomplished through the base of the skuU. 

Such, then, arc the scanty indications of practices that have 
suggested head'^hunting and cannibalisnii though clearly it 
would be unwise to be too dogmatic until we know more. So 
let us turn to the more normal methods of burial of the Windv 
mill Hill Culture, 

In contrast to the inconspicuous s^onal cattlc^ktaalsi long 
barrows form the most numerous and prominent landmarks of 
the downland scenery. Compared with Sussex, which possesses 
some twelve examples only* Wessex can boast at least one 
hundred and sixty scattered from the Dorset Dowm to the 
nonh of Wiltshire with a few outliers on the Mendips intriv 
duced no doubt from this primary area of settlement through 
the Frome Gap, A solitary long barrow at Holdenhursi* near 
Christchurch, which O* G. S. Crawford long ago point^ 
out [fuist have been the port for the Dorset and Wdtshire 
Downs* and one on the Purbcck Hills, serve to emphasize the 
remarkable concentration on the chalk downlands. A few 
small isolated groups in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire are the 
only others known in Britain, 
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Fig. tit 


Yet icn of these barrows arc sited within a radius of 2 miles of 
Stonehenge, suggesting that even at this early date the region had 
acquired a measure ofsaticdcy. Now, excavations in 1953 round 
the undressed monolith at Stonehenge, known as the Heel 
Stone, proved that this had been ercacd in Beaker or even pr<y 
Beaker times; throe years later a sherd probably of Windmill 
Hill ware was found at the base of a disturbed area close to the 
same stone and could be taken as suggesting that this monolith 
atued^ed the first phase of Stonehenge, untfl recently known as 
Stonehenge L The implications of this most remarkable fact arc 
not only that the site may already have been selected for some 
ritual purpose by the Windmill 1^1 colonists with their causes 
wayed camp aj miles away, but that even at this early date 
they may have seen fit to undertake the laborious task of tians-' 
porting a huge natural block ofsarsen from the Marlborough 
Downs, a feat to be repeated much later on a more grandiose 
scale but one which was well within their grasp from the 
experience they had gained in the building of the West Kennct 
chambered long barrow near Avebury, which we shall shortly 
describe. 

In Wessex we have to draw a sharp distinction between the 
chambered and unchambered vadeucs of long barrow, which, 
in the absence of excavation, arc not always easy to distinguish 
from external featutes alone. The former, in general a small 
minority, are confined to the Marlborough Downs especially 
round Avebury, while the latter cover a very large pan of the 
remainder of the chalk downlands to the ^n uth , die two groups 
being separated by the dry greensand Vale of Pewscy, a by no 
means insurmountable bamer, yet one thac accounts for many 
dilfeiences between the two regions. 

us fust consider the more numerous unchambered group 
which consists of long mounds with Banking ditches that 
sometimes continue round one end, and from which the 
material of the mound was obtai ned. Some may be nearly joo 
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feet in lengcht othen less than loo feet, whilst most arc higher 

and hroadcT at one end than the other. Often they aic stied on 

conspicuous crests, less often on lower, flatter ground. Though 

nornuUy isolated, some are intimately associated with earthen 

Structures of the Cursus typ^ and others, especially round Fig. 9 

Stonehenge, with later roimd^barrow groups suggesting that 

the sanctity of these areas continued into Bronze Age times, as 

in the Normanton, Lake and Winterbourne Stoke groups. 

Our knowledge of their internal features is derived mainly 
from South Wiltshire where ihiny-w^en were excavated early 
last century by Colt Hoarc and later by Thumam, in a some/ 
what rough/and'ready maimer. Nevertheless, their results, 
analysed by Thuimm, arc of value and can be interpraed in 
the light of more recent work especially by Pitt/Riveis*s total 
excavation of Wor Barrow, and later in barrows at Thick- 
thorn, Holdenhurst and elsewhere. But further scientific work 
is needed in this field, and more comparadve material, 

A distinctive internal fcaiuie appears to be a thick Iay« of 
decayed turf or humus piled along the axis at ground level or, 
as at West Kennel, a similarly placed ridge or spine of stone 
boulders. In Bowl’s Barrow neat Heytesbury a similar ridge of 
stone boulders included the veiy remarkable block of Pem¬ 
brokeshire ‘prcselite’ weighing upwards of j cwt and now in 
tlie Salisbury Museum, petrologically identical with many of 
the ‘bluestoncs’ at Stonehenge and implying that it was locally 
available for incotporarion In the barrow during its construe/ 
rion. Pits in the barrow floors, interpreted as fulfiHing some 
riiual purpose, have been found in a number of them, whilst in 
one at Warminster a standing stone 5 feet high had been 
erected. 

Communal burial of anything from two to twenty/four 
individuals on the floor and under the higher end appears to 
have been the normal practice, diough at Winierbournc Stoke 
one mhumadon alone was found in a mound 240 feet long. 
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Very frequently the bodies appear to have been mixed up 
together, a large proportion of the bones being disarticulated. 
Colt Hoarc noted that many were ‘strangely huddled* or 
‘lying in a confused and irregular manner’, whilst in Bowl’s 
Barrow Thuinam recorded a heap of disarticulated bones 
representing some twenty>&iur individuals, some of which 
were without HesH when buried. 

This mode of collective burial of articulated and disaiticu' 
lated bones together, of people of all ages and sexes, can best be 
explained on the assumption that the burial rites involved a 
two^siagc process; the gradual accumulation of the dead of a 
tribe or family in temporary mortuary houses, and their subse-' 
quent final burial with elaborate funeral ritual under a long 
barrow. The completion of the barrow can be considered as 
ihc final rite, the denial for ever of further access to the dead. 
What determined this final act we do not know; seemingly it 
could take place with feasting after a single death, or not undl 
a whole generation at least had died. In any event, the recent 
recognidon of these monuary houses or enclosures has added 
appreciably to out knowledge of contemporary ritual. The 
houses themselves appear to have been long rectangular 
wooden Structures, or ditched and banked enclosures, which 
were sometimes buried under the mound itself as at Wor 
Barrow on Cianbome Chase. Here, Pitt/Rivers found an 
enclosure of small posts set In a bedding trench and enclosing 
an area po feet by j 5 feet with an entrance to the southeast. 

At other times the ritual seems to have involved the partial 
cremation of the bones or temporary contact with purificatory 
fires. This has been noted in five Wiltshire banows, rhe heaps 
of bones having been placed on platforms of Hints. Craves 
goods were rarely placed with the dead, fragments of broken 
pottery, presumably scattered during some ritual act, are found 
on occasion, and these belong consistently to the Windmill 
Hill Culture. Nevertheless, it still remains a moot point 
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wKethct communil buriai in Long barrows fortHKl part of the 
originally introduced cukurc* The origin of the unchambered 
banows remains obscure. There is no reason to suppose that 
they were derived from the Sevcm^otswold chambered 
cairns» and few have as yet been recognized m □ottbern Trance 
except iti the Morbihan region of Brittany. HeTe, especially at 
Manio near Camacp long, low mounds cover rectangular- 
shaped enclosures within which arc numerous burials in stone 
cists with pottery of the undecorated Weseem Neolithic type 
and comparable with Windmill Hill ware. These and other 
features inclined Professor Piggott at one dmc to the view that 
these mounds must in some way be connected with the nn/ 
chambered long barrows of England* But he has rec^dy 
pointed to similarly comparable barrows in the early Neolithic 
cultures of the North European plain. 

However, while the colonists were infiltrating along our 
southern shores^ related groups were moving up the At^iic 
coasts andf coming from the Loire estuary, they settled in the 
Sevcm-^Cotswold region. With them they brought the elc/ 
ments of a Megalithic religion, a cult involving the use of 
massive stones for the construction of collective chambered 
tombs, for the burial of their dead. These so-called long 
barrows of the Cotswolds^ are very well documented and have 
received most careful aitcniion in recent years* They arc built 
mainly of local oolite or other Jurassic rocks and in form ap^ 
proach the trapezoid or rectangle with the wider end incurved 
to form a forecourt, behuid the centre of which is the burial 
chamber In the typologically early forms* or a false portal in 
the later* The edges of the cairns are usually delimited by dry 
stone walling or peristahthsi whilst the chambers themselves 
are built of orthostats, with dry-^walling betwom. to carry cap> 
stones or a corbelled roof. As in unebambered barrows., bu^ 
was coilcciive, bones of as many as forty.^ght persons having 
been found in one cairn at Tinkinswoodp Whilst gtave/goods 
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ant scarce, the potKiy h again consistency Western Neolithic 
and related to that of Windmill Hill* 

The main concentration of these chambered cairns lies outside 
Wessex to the north of Tetburyp but a fine example of a 
southern outlier exists at Stoney Littleton, near WcUoWp into 
which access is still possible. In spite of extensive testoradon In 
the nineteenth century this tomb gives a very good Impression 
of the type. The gallery is here nearly 50 feet long with three 
pairs of transeptal chambers, the roof bdng a corbelled barrel/ 
vault. 

Before theh final closure and dabomte ritual blocking, the 
InteriDis of these tombs must have been readily accessible. Suc^ 
cessive burials cook place in tbem and, when fuU, the bones of 
previous occupants were pushed aside. Thus in one small 
chamber (4! by by ai feet) at Lanhill near Chippenhanip 
nine Individuals of a single ramjly, and ranging from one to 
seventy years in age, had been packed away at the rcarp whilst 
an articulated skeleton, the last burial, occupied the front half 
of the chamber. 

At a very early pmod this new cuk involving chc use of 
collccdvc chambCTcd tombs impinged on, and coalesced with* 
the pracucc of burial in unchambered long barrows to form 
the chambered variety around Aveburyp on the headwaters of 
the river Kcnnci^ where suitably large blocks of sarsen sand/ 
stone lay promiscuously on the surface of the downs. Here we 
have a compact group of some nine surviving or recorded 
barrows built of chalk rubble from the danking dkehes, as in 
the south, but embodyitig ston&^bullt chambers in the Cots^ 
wold style. 

The West Kcnncc barrow is one of the largest jnd most 
famous examples. Although partly explored by Thumam m 
iS jpp it was not carefully excavated by modem standards until 
i 955 "'S^i when it was found that four chambers fonunately 
still remained completely Intact and undisturbed. This cxcava/ 
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tion by Professor Piggott and R. J- C. Atkinson, has in faa 
proved to be one of [be most Interesting and informadvc of 
recent years; and the Ministry of Works, in whose hands the 
guardianship rests, has restored most admirably the impressive 
gallery and chambers for inspection by visitors. 

The mound itself is 3 40 feet long, fatiilt of chalk quarried 
from the two parallel flanking ditches which are separated 
from it by a wide ‘berm*, and posses a spine of rounded 
sarsen boulders running along its length. From the centre of a 
facade of massive upright stones at the east end, a gallery nearly 
S feet high runs below the capstones inwards for some 40 feet 
and is terminated by the end chamber excavated by Thurnam, 
On cither side of the gallery four sepaiaie chambers, forming 
double transepts, were found to be ^Icd almost to the cap" 
stone roofing with humanly inserted deposits, the stratigraphi" 
cal rebrionships of which confirmed similar but naturally 
occurring cultural deposits observed elsewhere, especially at 
Windmill Hill nearby. 

The floor of each chamber was covered with a jumbled 
masa of human bones, often with skulls pushed into the back 
recess; and potsherds of early Windmill Hill types, including 
a bowl of developed Abingdon style with shell grit, accom" 
parried them. Thirty disarticulated skeletons were found in the 
four chambers and, surprisingly, more lower jaws were present 
than skulls, suggesting that some of the btter had been rc" 
moved, possibly for ritual purposes. Over these lay successive 
byers of occupational refuse, apparently placed as a ritual act 
and derived from outside the tomb. These had apparently been 
inserted intentionally, as each was separated by bycn of com" 
paratively clean sterile chalk rubble which could not have 
silted in naturally in the quantities observed. Pottery of the 
bter Secondary Neolithic Cultures of both Peterborough and 
Rinyo/Cbeton types, including Bell"Bcaker sherds, some with 
cord"Zoned ornament, were fairly plentifully strewn in these 
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kier l2yen with charcoal, jni iml bones, beads, bone pins and 
Plate 14 spamlx: wbibt an almost complete BeU'-Bealter lay on the top^ 

most layer under the corbelled roof of the uotth-^cst chain bn. 
In the absence of natural agencies, these distinct and separate 
layers ate only explicable on the assumption that the tomb re^ 
lained a degree of sanctity for some years and that Utter peoples 
occupying the district saw fit to perpetuate the memory of the 
dead by scattering token remains of their feasts in the chambeis. 
In any event, the imponant leaturc is the reladonship of the 
early Windmill Kill pottery with a tomb of the Severn^ 
Cotswold type, a relationship that h not yet susceptible of 
exact solution. 

At a late date in its history the final rite involved the closure 
of the entrance to the tomb. This consisted in the erection of 
two further massive stones in the foiccourt, continuing the line 
of the passage, and the emplacement transversely across and in 
front of them of colossal blocks weighing upwards of 20 tons 
apiece, to form a sort of false entrance. Owing to the shallow^ 
ness of the holes into which the latter were placed, and the 
thrust of the mound behind, some fell outwards at an early date. 
However, the experience gained by the builders in this conv 
plex operatioa, and in the emplacement of massive capstones on 
vertical uprights, may well have contributed to the tradidon of 
skill involved in the setting up of the stones of Avebury icsdf, 
later to culminate in the erecdon of Sconebenge — to which, as 
we have seen, the Hcd Stone may already have been taken. But 
such operations needed much dmber for packing and leverage, 
and it is of interest to observe on some of the West Kennet 
onhostais the highly polished markings and grooves where 
Hint or stone axes had been sharpened and reground. 

But the effort involved in terms of man^power was not com- 
fined solely to the construction of dme laboriously built tombs 
for collective budaL The cult of the dead occasionally do 
manded very much greater effort, the burden of di gging 
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immensely elongated cnclosura with which certain long 
barrows are intimately associated. The Stonehenge Cursiu, 
discovered and so called in 1723 by Stukeley, who likened kto 
a racecourse and so gave it the name now used for this type of 
structure, lies about half a mile to the north of Stonehenge. This 
banked and ditched enclosure, nearly if miles long, iro yards 
wide and enclosing 70 acres, lies on undulating ground and 
is terminated at its eastern end by a long barrow. A. small trial 
excavation in 1047 showed that the ditch had been dug by 
gangs of workers with dccr's/antlcr picks to form a continuous 
inner bank, causeways having been left here and there, coiv 
firming indications on aerial photographs. The remains of a 
flint chipping floor were also found on the bottom. 

This enclosure pales into insignificance, however, when 
compared with that of the Dorset Curs us which runs from 
Bokerly Down to Thickthorn Down, a distance of fully 6 
miles, and encloses 220 acres. Here, too, the ditches and banks 
ate separated by about too yards and run parallel, though much 
of it is now ploughed out. The labour and tribal organisation 
involved must have been immense; it has been calculated that 
a volume of some di million cubic feet was extracted for the 
banks and this may be compared with the ji milhon dug from 
the Avebury ditch. One sttikii^ feature of this cursui is that 
it is bipartitt; at some stage it must have been decided to double 
its length from Botiicbush Down, where parts of the earth/ 
work can stUl be seen. Four long barrows are included in it 
one at each end, that on Bokaly Down being the longest on 
record (490 feet); one at right angles on the crest of Gussa^ 
Down; and a fourth included in one of the banks. This inti/ 
mate association of long barrows with cursus earthworks, 
known also m Oxfordshire, is strong presumptive evidence of 
contemporaneity. Their purpose we can only guess at; possibly 
some form of procession^ way, a conception later to be trans/ 
laicd into avenues d[ stones. But wc can be certain that they 
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were used for religious ccremoma] rather than for domestic or 
ag;ricultural purposes. 

We can also be sure that the same impellidg religious urge 
occasionally called for more personal objects. Chalk figurines, 
rather crudely carved and possibly representing the Mother or 
Earth Goddess, have been found at Windnull HU] and 
Maiden Castle, though they are rare in iheWcsicm Neolithic 
Culture. Carved chalk phalli, probably connected with fetd-' 
lity cults, are also rare but have been recorded from Windmill 
Hill and from the Tbickthom long barrow. Small chalk ’cups’ 
and pottery 'spoons’ or 'ladles’ are not infiequently found in 
both tbit and the immediately succeeding cultures^ it has been 
suggested that these also may belong to the same class of 
ricualisdc objects as the phallic carvings. 




Chapter IV 


Flint and Stone 

T he old definition of man as a. toolmaker an 
ape ontt for by his tools we can distinguish him from his 
fellows and gauge his reactions with his environment. In her 
own words. Professor D, A. E. Garrod has wisely said, * Man's 
tools are the insituments of his response to the world in which 
he lives, but they arc much more--^cy arc the weapons of his 
conquest of that world ... this is the true drama of prehisioty, 
the clue to its interpretation.’ 

As the name implies. Western Neolithic man’s response to 
his forest environment was not continned acquiescence in its 
presence but the conscious introduction of ground and polished PUm lo, ta. ij 
stone axes for its control, of types superior to the tranthtt axes of 
the Forest Cultures and capable of more cffecuvc use. But these 
axes needed raw maTeriaU from which to make them, and in 
quantities that could satisfy the ever^'incrcasing demand. Flint 
had been used from time immemorial for the chipping of tools, 
the special charactcis of which serve to distinguish one culture 
from another, though it is not yet possible to distinguish the 
source of origin of each type of Bint with any degree of precision. 

It occurs fairly abundandy in various regions weathered out on 
the surface and sometimes, as at Litdc Sombome in Hamp-' 
shire, it is obtainable from neural outcrops. Some years ago 
the remains of a surface workshop was found here, extending 
over two acres, which turned out ’Thames picks’, a type of 
implement of Mesolithic ancestry not inficquendy found on the 
ch^k downs, and contemporary but unconnected with the 
Western Neolithic Culture. 

But such surface flint is of poor quality and flakes badly; the 
best is obtainable only fiom scams lying deep in the upper 
chalk. It is almost certainly to the credit of the Neolithic 
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colonists of North and West Europe, and not to the Forest 
Cultures, that the properties of th«e deep flint seams were 
recognized and exploit^, even though tizdidonally in most of 
Europe the normal axe was of igneous rock. In their settlement 
of the chalk regions of Belgium, northern France and southern 
England, the only raw material immediately available was 
flint; and it is in these areas that we find flintymining developed 
practically for the sole production of axes. Nevertheless, the 
bone tools used in the mining process, many of the axe forms 
produced, and certain naturalistic carvings of deer on flint 
crust as at Grime's Graves in Norfolk, all imply that the 
colonists were not averse—as we have already seen—to absorbs 
ing certain useful Mesolithic traits and benefiting from their 
acquired knowledge. Further, the very existence of these new 
mining activities and the specialization entailed clearly shows 
that at last it had become possible to divert surplus foodstuff, 
at least temporarily and seasonally, to skilled workers other than 
those engaged exclusively on farming and intermittent bairow" 
building. 

No fewer than nine mining sites were known on the Sussex 
Downs before the discovery in ipas of the first mines in W cssex 
on Easton Down 7 miles north-east of Salisbury, to be followed 
three years lata by another la^c group of too shafts or so at 
Martin’s Clump in Hampshire 2 miles to the north/cast and on 
the same ridge of downland. The Easton Down mines have 
been the more extensively examined; they cova some 40 acres 
(mainly of unplooghed downland), and on the surface appear 
as hollows suiTounded by low banks almost touching each 
other; the fllled/in shafts ofthe mines lie below. 

The process of mining consisted in digging vertical shafts 
down to a seam of suitable flint nodules by means of deer’s- 
antla picks used as wedges ratha than as picks in the modern 
sense, all the dues but for the brow tine having been removed 
from eiiha shed antlcis or those obtained fiom hunted and 
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slaughtered beasts. To judge by the numbers used and discard/ 

ed, deer must have been very numerous. The crowns &om such 

antlers were not infrequendy used as rakeSt and for shovels the 

shoulder blades of large wild oxen fB« ^rimigeniur/. Having 

reached the seam from 8 to ta fcei below ground level, the base 

of the pit was enlarged by undercutting to bell/shaped form at 

both Easton Down and Martin’s Clump, to obtain the maxi/ Fig. i; PUit 9 

mum yield of flint without driving galleries in all directions as 

was commonly done in the Sussex mines and at Grime s 

Craves. On the surface and on well defined workshop floors, 

the extracted Him was then fabricated into axes; the prclimnaiy 

removal of the cortex and rough shaping would be carried out 
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in one aiea and then passed to another contiguous area for final 
and more delicate finishing. The last act of grinding and 
poluhmg seems very rarely if ever to have formed part of the 
proc^; this seems to have been left to die individuai and 
requirements of purchaser, though one such finished pro¬ 
duct was found in floor 7 at Easton Down. 

from the utiweathercd challc walls of the shafts, often still 
^^ng the imprints of the ander picks, and of the chalk blocks 
filUng them, it is clear that the shafts were soon filled in to make 
room for the n^ pit. Pottery is not unnaturally rarely found 
m these industrial workings, though scraps of Windmill Hill 
ware were found in the rainwash silting at the top of one of 
them and in the nearby dwelling of a miner. Over this ciUW 
lay the workshop floor in which was found the polished aitc 
just mentioned, and a heap of forty-five grey, red and ycUow 
EiKcnc pcbblcs^possibly collected by miner s children for a 
priiniiivc game of marblcsJ 

The mining area is suiroundcd by settlement siia at Easton 
Dowiv the temporary or seasonal dwclling>quaitcTS of the 
nuncR. Thongh inidated by Windmill Hill people, it is evu 
dent from ^e types of pottery recovered that the mines coti/ 
^ued to be worked by a number of succeeding cultures 
includmg those using Peterborough and Beaker wares; in one 
instance a typical round-bottomed Windmill HiU pot had 
been decorated in the Peterborough style thus proving direa 
overlap of the two cultures, 

A fall of a ton or so of chalk from the wall ofa shaft during 
re^cavanon rather forcibly suggested insecurity, and that the 
a^cc of gal leries might here be accounted for on die grounds 
of safety. But m this the present writer was mistaken. The recent 
discovery of another small group of flint mines at Dutrington 
near Am^bury. which had proved relatively abortive in flint, 
showed that at rimes It was possible to cut galleries at the flint 
tace only 4 feet below the surface. An outcrop of flint had here 
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been exploited by the open/cast methodj and higher up the hill 
the vdn had been followed by sinking shafts and pecking out 
galleries in the normal manner. This group was discovered 
during pipo'laying operations; no doubt many others cjrist 
though now obliterated by later culrivarion. 

The primary layers at Windmill HiU have yielded axes of 
hint only; it was not until the later occuparion of the same site 
by the Secondary Neolithic cultures we shall discuss in the 
next chapter that axes made from rocks foreign to the district 
€tst make thdr appearance. They have been found, however, 
in the earnest corresponding levels at Maiden Castle and 
Hembury Fort, again emphasizing the west French connexioca 
of these camps. 

Such axes of rocks other than dint ate exceedingly numerous 
and form a feature of mosc museum collections; but it was not 
until the early r^zos that their potential value as trade indica^ 
tors was appreciated, largely through the pioneer petrological 
work of H. H. Thomas on the source of the Stonehenge 
‘blucstones^ and by the btc Alexander Kciller’s recognition of 
the wider potendalittes of the method. As a direct result of this 
work a committee was formed in 1936 by the South>Wcstetn 
Croup of Museums and Art Galleries to study their petrology 
and distribudon in Wessex and tn the adjoining coundes of 
Gloucestershire, Devon and Cornwall, with special reference 
to their probable sources of origin. So productive and illumi' 
nadng did the work become that the Council for British 
Aichxology in 1945 raised what was virtually a regional 
monopoly on to a national bask with the direct result that 
Great Britain has now been regionalized for the purposes of 
this study and its development. 

It has in fact proved to be a most riuicful line of rcseaieh. 

Over a thousand specimens have been sliced and examined by 
the South/Western Committee, and it has been found possible 
to place well over four hundred of these into cweniydbur 
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penological groups which in many instances have been naced 
to their sources of origin—lometimcs wcihknown factory sites, 
at other times to outcrops of identical rock. These igneous 
outcrops and factory sites lie geologically outside Wessex and 
occur mainly along our western coasts torn Brittany to Conv 
wall and up the Irish Sea to the Lake District and Notthem 
Ireland. Distributional studies of their products, specimens of 
all of which ate to be found in Wessex, thus provide a valuable 
guide to the trade routes over which they were carried and to 
the cultural contexts in which dicy are found. Merc cursory 
examination of the distribution map of all foreign stone axes , 
irrespcaive of origin and known to have been found in 
Wessex, indicates that the main routes of penetration from the 
primary coastal trade routes were riverine, as would be ex/ 
pected in densely forested country, and follows precisely the 
same pattern as those of Mesolithic finds. In particular, we 
should note the concentration of find spots along the rivers 
Stour and Christchurch Avon, the Kcimet tributary of the 
Thames, and especially along the Bristol Avon, the trunk road 
as it were to the wesL 

Trade and movement were indeed widespread and Involved 
even cross/Charmel voyages. Certain axes &om Jersey, South/ 
ampion, Bournemouth and Tewkesbury (Group VHA) 
have recently been proved by P./R. Giot to have emanated 
from Brittany, whilst it is possible that the ten ceremonial axes 
of jade orjadcite in W^essex came from that country also^ more 
work is now being done on these. 

On the other hand, Cornwall seems to have been the main 
source of supply of certain greenstone axes. Small numbers 
have been proved petrologicaUy to have come from outcrops at 
St. Ives, from Trenow near M^azion (Group Ill}, Kenidjack 
Gastlc neai Gape Cornwall (Group XVII), Camborne 
(Group XVI) and Balstone Down near Callington (Group 
rV), though the actual factory sites have not yet been located. 
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Two Manzion spedmms have been found in Stonehenge and 

as far afield as Biidlington in Yorkshire. Of far greater import 

tance, however, was a factory rurning out the products of 

Croup I, the largest group so examined and comptising 

one hundred and six specimens, Their dismhution is shown in 

Fig. 4 from which it be seen that we arc here dealing with Fig. 4 

a major industrial Cornish activity which found an immediaxe 

market in Wessex. Although exact identification has not yet 

proved possible, there is not much doubt that the factory must 

have existed in the Mount’s Bay region between Penzance and 

Mousehole where very similar outcrops occur, but probably 

now submerged below sca'levcL This area is known to have 

subsided (as at Hr L.annic in Brittany and around Jeisey), and 
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the identificatio n of an axe &oin Salisbury and of a large ba(d&< 
axe &om Okehamptoiit Devon, as having very probably 
originated from the Gear Rock, now on the j''fathom line and 
about half a mile out in the bay off Penzance, lends colour to 
the supposition. 

This Croup I factory, wherever it was, turned out a great 
variety of products, more so in fact than any other known site 
or group, and this may wdl mean chat it continued to be 
worked for some years. Specimens have been found in the 
secondary oernpadon layers at Windmill Hill, at Stonehenge, 
Woodhenge and in another ximilar ceremonial earthwork at 
Dorchester in Oxfordshire, and in a few round barrows of the 
early Wessex Culture, which implies that the factory may have 
been in the hands of Secondary Neolithic producers. 

But Wessex was also importing the products of faciorics very 
much farther afield; such long/range conncxiaiis may be indi' 
cative of a class of trader who found lengthy journeys worth 
while. Axes from such factory sites as that at Gtaig Lwyd in 
Caernarvonshire, from the screes of the Pike of Stickle in 
Langdale, and even from Tievebulliagh Hill in Co. Antrim 
are all well represented, and especially so In the Avebury dis>' 
tria. These were not necessarily traded overland through die 
Midland Cap as were most probably Gtaig Lwyd axes; the 
high conceniradon of most types at Bournemouth, and 
scattered finds round the coasts of Dorset, Devon and Corn' 
wall are strongly in favour of a degree coastal traffic. At 
least six have come from the Whin Sill of the Teesdale area; 
these arc mosdy of Early Bronze Age (Wessex Culture) banle' 
axe form, one of which is of great interest as it came from a 
round barrow at Upton Lovel in Wiltshire and was directly 
associated with tnuUers of both Croups I and IIIA and other 
early ttansidonai Bronze Age objects. 

We have seen already that ^th Mesolithic humers and 
Western Neolithic colonists settled in Pembrokeshire, and we 
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have seen too that this county is dominated by the Ptwcdly 
Mountains which have readily accessible ouictop of disuno 
dve volcanic rocks scattered along their citsL The most 
distinctive of these is spotted dolczite or presditc , which outi' 
crops at Cam Meini and Cedg ^chogion and which 
contains wcU-'inarked white or pinkish fcispathic spots of all 
sizes from that of a pea to that of a walnut. Something about 
its character must have been sufficiently impressive and signh' 
ficant to warrant the laborious transport to ^^ilishire^of some 
dgbey large blocks weighing anything up to 4 tons apiece, one 
or more blocks of which were incorporated in the spine of 
Bowl's Barrow. More will be said later about these ‘blu^oncs’ 
when we come to considci Stonehenge itseU^ but what is now 
clear is that these blocks did not come a region renowned 
for megalithlc monuments or stone circles. It did, however, 
produce ground stone axes and—of even more significwcei as 
will appear later^battlft'axcs of‘preselite’; a U^e specimen of 
the latter, weighing 5 lb, 2 oz., was found at Fifield Bavant, 
and other axes along the south coast from Sidmouth to Bourne*' 
mouth. 

Apropos dating the industry, the only axes that occur m 
the Western Neolithic levels of Maiden Casdc and Hembury 
Fort belong to Groups IIA and IVA. both almost certainly 
from Cornwall. All other g;roups examined have been found 
in Late Neolithic contexts and must have been exploited by 
Secondary Neolithic people; the products are also more deve¬ 
loped and varied, and include perforated axe-hammers, mace- 
beads and bacdc-axes. 

Bui before leaving the subject of axes, we mm not omit to 
mention that origii^y they also possessed a ritual or vodve 
significance, of the content of which cult wc now have no 
inifimg In the Minoan world there was the well-known Cult 
of the Double Axe, and as a symbol possibly of a deity, the 
concept of the symbolic axe was common m Europe. In 
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Brittany, Urge numbers of axes made from rare 

and beautifd rocks were ceremomally deposited as graven 
furniture m such MegaUthic tombs as those of Manc'Ct^Hioek, 
Mont SaincoMiche] and Tumiac, or at the base of standing 
stones. And not content with burying the actual objects them/ 
selves, tcptcscDtations were sometimes carved on the structmal 
stones of the tombs. In Wessex, we have little evidence of the 
cult except for the otherwise relatively useless but beautiful 
Pkie ro imposed axes of jade or jadeite, and of others made from 

softish sandstone or even of chalk as are two&om Woodhengc. 
However, the concept was present and, as we shall see, later 
found positive expression in carvings of bronze axes on the 
stones of Stondienge. 


Chapter V 


Consolidation 

I H THE LAST chrcc chapccis we have coimdcrcd the Pri-' 
nury Neolithic colonists and the indelible marks they left 
behind them on the Wessex landscape. Bsti mates of the length 
of their sojourn have been very varied, the most extreme being 
that of W. A. StUTgc, President of the Prehistoric Society of 
East Anglia in I909» who confidently st^ed and considered 
that he had proved ’on irrefragable evidence’ thar the Nco' 
lithic period had lasted wdl over zoo.ooo years—a grossly 
inaccurate estimate that we now know to be out by a factor of 
about looo and a measure of the distance we have travelled in 
understanding the chronology of prehistoric Europe since that 
date. Five to ten generations of men, or lotyaoo years, would 
perhaps be neater the mark as an estimate of time before these 
Neolithic peoples had inextricably mingled with the native 
population or had moved northwards in search of new pav 
tures. 

Estimates of vital statistics, in the absence of full inform^on, 
could be equally inaccurate, and we da not propose to embark 
on them. However, if we take an average of ten individuals 
per long barrow, we have tangible evidence of some sixteen 
hundred burials spread over this much shorter period. This 
docs not represent a very high population density for so 
scanered a community engaged as wc have seen in stock-' 
raising, cereal'^gr^wing, digging causewayed enclosures and 
constructing immense long barrows and colossal cutsus earth' 
works. It is obvious tbac much man/power remains uri' 
accounted for. Either buiial in long barrows was accorded 
only to the heads of tribes and their families, which is the more 
probable explanation, or the native population was dragooned 
and exploited lor such luwy casks as diggieg earthworks and 
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sinldng shafts for fiini. The Dormal csdmate of a hy oting popu^ 
koon as one per square mile would uodoubtedlf apply to the 
pedod bdof c the introducuon of farming, and with a total area 
of 7290 square miles Wessex could no doubt have supported 
this number of individuals. But there can equally be no doubt 
that numbers must have greatly increased as a result of the inv 
pact of this newly Introduced farming economy. 

We have* therefore, now to deal with the icvcise process; the 
results of this impact on the native population during and after 
the recession of the full force of the innovauoa. The stimulus 
did Indeed call forth responses, varied in character, but all 
armbutabk nevertheless to this primary causative Impulse. 
New and dtsdna 'cultures’ suddenly make their appearance, 
characterized mainly by new pottery forms* and all closely 
linked by common usage of flint and bone tools of very dis-^ 
rinctlve but developed Mesolithic types. To these resurgent 
cultures, some of which were ultimately affthated to those of 
what Cjcssing has called the Circumpolar Stone Age of the 
nutthern hemisphete from Norway to North America, the 
name of Secondary Neolithic has brtn given; secondary in die 
sense that they were derived from the Primary Neolithic Cub 
ture by an admixture of peoples who still retained many of 
their essential Mesolithic character and tradidons. 

Wessex was the common meeting ground of these diverse 
elements and in Wessex we witness their full interplay not only 
in the early stages of contact but in the later phas^ of atnaigai^ 
madon* with the subsequent impact of the new BclbBeakcr 
and SinglcX^rave invaders from the Continent Here we need 
not enter into the minutix of their complex interteladonihips. 
It will be sufficient to disangukh three main components 
which, in spite of regional vaiianiSf have been termed the 
Peterborough (formerly Neolithic B)* the Elnyo^Clacton or 
Grooved Ware, and the Dorchester Cultures, after type^tes 
where their remains were 6 m recognized. All three conrributed 
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ihcir quou to the ensuing vigorous Bronze Age, but none arc 
easy lo define in terms of nun owing to the rematJtable paucity 
of human remains, All have been found to be oonsistendy later 
in date than Western Neolithic deposits and fall therddre 
within the Late Neolithic phase, though some slight overlap is 
perceptible in Wessex itself. True WindmilL Hill ware is now 
recognized as covering the Early and Middle phases which arc 
both stratigraphically earlier at Windmill Hill and in the West 
Kennet chambered long barrow than in the overlying Peter¬ 
borough and Rinyo-CIacton occupation layers. 


PETERBOROUGH CULTURE 


In origin it is possible to disunguish two main strains in the 
Peterborough ware as developed in Britain^ a combination in 
fact of the pit-comb ware of Scandinavia — a product of the 
huge province embraced in the Circumpolar Stone Age cul¬ 
tures—and of the cord-orrumented funnel-bcakeis charac¬ 
teristic of the great aKa stretching fiom South Russia to the 
Baltic. Both resulted from the Impact of Neolithic peasantry 
on the northern Forest Cultures and both strains seem to have 
merged after crossing the North Sea to produce forms not 
characteristic in detad of either province. These foIk-movO' 
ments, for such they must have been, took place largely on our 
south-eastern shores, the main movement being up the Thames 
valley eo Wessex and the headwaters of the Kennet, and from 
thence to the Cotswolds. 

Pottery of the Mordake bowl style, developed locally by 
these people through contact with tbe brer phases of the Wind¬ 
mill Hill Culture in East AngUa and up the Thames, takes 
the form of thick, coarse, round-based pots with thickened 
rims and piofuse ornament over the greater part of the vessels. 
This ornament usually consists of twisted or whipped cord 
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impienions, though impressions of the aidcuUr ends of bird 
bones and finger<'nai] rustication are not infrequent. 

If one infers these people to have been in the main of hunting 
stock, their skiU in obtaining supplies of deer*s antlers must 
have been of value in the Aint'nuning industry where on 
Easton Down we find their poctety, including a hybrid lugged 
vessel of Windmill HiU form decorated with whipped cord 
ornament, amongst the temporary dwellings of Beaker datc- 
Wc have little knowledge of any permanent settlement. In 
three small pits surrounded by stake holes at Winterbourne 
Dauniscy and Interpreted as dwellings, Peterborough sherds 
have been found with a typical flints mine axe fro m the nearby 
mines. In these pits were the bones of oxen, pigs and sheep, 
which shows that by now they had asstiml^ed the value of 
domesticated animals^ but the remains of myriads of sings 
amongst their food refuse presents a picture of unsavoury 
squalor. Evidence of their presence is also found in the deserted 
ditches of Windmill HiU. along the course of the West 
Kennct avenue, and as fju” south as Cranbome Chase, in 
Maiden Castle and in the ditche of the Holdenhurst long 
barrow. Polished stone axes of igneous rocks from the West 
usually accompany their remains, strongly suggesting that 
they were the purveyors of such commodities. 

Little is known of their burial practices. We have noted their 
ritual deposits of domestic refuse in the West Kennet long 
barrow. With this refuse was found a contemporary cremation 
of two individuals. However, we appear to have a more 
elaborate burial in a barrow on Handley Down. The frag' 
ments of an inhumation were here found under a low bairow 
surrounded by a very irregular ditch having a wide causeway, 
Peterborough sherds occurred in the body of the mound and 
in the ditch silting. 
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RINYO/CLACTON CULTURE 

The second component of the Secondary Neolithic cultureSi 
the Rinyo^Clacton or Grooved Ware Culture, is almost as ill' 
defined in the south of Britain. Nothing comparable with the 
Orcadian stonc'built houses at Skara Brae and Rinyo with thdr 
beds, dressers and other domestic amenities has survived. The 
culture, which is concentrated in the two widely separated rc' 
gions of the Orkneys and the south of England with practically 
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no intcemediate links, was first recognized by its characteristic 
pottery at Woodhenge and was later seen to be closely affiliated 
to similar wares from the submerged Essex coast at Clacton/ 
oU'Sea near which seven Group I Cornish axa have been 
found. Pic^omb and cord ornament are here absent, but once 
again two strains can be distinguished in the pottery, the bases 
of both of which are fiat/bottomed. One strain is decorated by 
shallow grooving, channelling or incision, including some' 
dmes dotted triangles or lozenges (pointllli ornament); the oihci 
by a freer use of plastic ornament. The former may be derived 5; Pkie 1 1 
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fiom Late NfljUttiic styles in notih^westcrn France and Iberia, 
whilst the bner is more generalized and with its pinch ed'Up 
rusticated decoration may well have come fiom anywhere 
along the European oo^ of the English Channel. 

It seems probable chat th e mahers nf this type of pottery first 
seeded between Weymouth and Christchurch, thence spread" 
ing northwards through Wessex; their implements were the 
flint and stone ones characteristic of Secondary Neolithic 
culture. One of their most interesting settlement sites lies in the 
Amesbuiy district on both banks of the civet Avon, Some pits 
at Raifyn have yielded Rjnyo"CIacton sherds, transverse or 
petit traneket derivative aiiow/heads and bones of ox and pig; 
and'—of unusual interest — the shoulder-blade of a brown bear 
(Ursur ffCctor). 

At Woodlands, within joo yards of Woodhenge, four pits 
have been excavated which can only be described as ritual in 
character. These had been carefully dug and contained a sur¬ 
prising assortment of articles mixed with wood ash and 
charcoal. They appeared to have been filled by tipping into 
them baskets of food refuse and of almost unused tools amongst 
which were a Craig Lwyd axe, a flint axe, a number ofpetft 
tTMcket arrow-heads, flint saws or serrated flakes, scrapers, a 
flint knik and fabricator, a hammersionc and naturally formed 
Hint balls, and bone pins or awls. The bones found showed 
that ox, sheep, and pig were eaten, as well as roedeer and fox. 
Bones of a dog were also found. Fishing acti videi resulted in 
numerous jaws of chub. Shells of scallop, common mussel and 
oyster show that even then these were considered delicacies 
and that contact with the sea was maintained. The associated 
Fit, 5 pottery was also of particular interest; small highly decorated 

fUt-based cups that may well have been the prototypes from 
which sprang the pygmy cups of the ensuing Bronze Age. 

Woodhenge itself produced much plastically nmamented 
poncry under the bank and in its ditch, with Beaker sherds at 
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hightt levels; but Windmill Hill wan was also present, suggest' 

ing cultural overlap. Allied ware has also been found under 

and above the edges of the banks of the contiguous earth-' 

work known as Durrington Walls, along the southern edge of Plaie ii 

which was a long straight line of ja post/'holes with offsets 

suggestive of pan of a building and associated with similar 

occupational refuse including an unusually high proportion of 

pig bones. A few sherds of grooved ware in the primary silting 

of the ditch at Stonehenge have helped to date the first phase 

of that monument, as doa also the presence of Group I axes 

here and ar Woodhenge nearby. Between these two famous 

monuments and also to the south of Stonehenge, the surface of 

the ground still remains a prolific hunting ground for Him 

implements of Secondary Neolithic date, including trandtet 

axes, ptO't tranchtt derivative arrow'heads and other recognized 

types. The culture is also represented, along with Peterborough 

pottery, in the secondary occupation layers at Windmill Hill, 

in the West Kennet long barrow, and in the settlement area 

along the West Kennet avenue where pits and hearths have 

yielded similar material with axes from both Craig Lwyd 

and Great Langdale. 


DORCHESTER CULTURE 


The third component in Wessex has been termed the Dot-' 
Chester Culture, named after a nu mber of sites examined from 
1946 onwards at DoichcstCT'on'Thames twar Oxford. This 
*culture' has been tentatively defined by Professor Piggott to 
embrace certain features not wholly covered by the other two 
cultures, though he very clearly recognized that future work 
might drastically modify its status or even discard it as a dis> 
rinct and separate entity. It is, indeed, doubtful whether it can 
be considered to exist in its own right. The future may well 
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show ch^t its mjjufcsmtiDns arc but Impcii^ly undmtood 
facets of the two Sccoridaiy Mcolitliic ctilmres we have ju^ 
considered^ the full content of which has not yet been assessed. 

The tenuous characters that distinguish this culmre appear 
to be somewhat negative. For jnstanccp no settlement sites are 
known* and no distinctive pottery can be claimed as an index; 
Peterborough* Einyo^Cketon and late Windmill Hill ware 
normally accompany some of its manifestations. However, on 
the positive side we have, firsdy, communal cremation burials 
in flat cemeteries often acco mpanied by rings of holes or pits of 
a ritual nature never inticnded to hold stone or timber uprights; 
these may or may not be surrounded by an enclosure of die 
ceremonial *hcngc' type to be discussed later* Secondly, cenain 
inhumation burials under round barrows or cairns in which 
singlc^grav^ have replaced the collective burial practice of the 
long barrows. 

The recognition and implications of these cremation ceme^ 
teries and circles of ritual pits ai Dorchesiar^ou^Thames have 
thrown considerable light on the first phase of Stonehenge 
which comprises the bank and ditch, Aubicy Holes and cre^- 
mation cemetery. Although consideration of ih^ latter must be 
deferred for the moment, it is well to remember that both 
Rinyo-'Clacton ware, typical Rinyo^-Clacton bone ^skewer-" 
pins' and polished stone imeeheads were found at both sites. 
Until the recent discovery of a contemporary cremation ceme^ 
tery at Ronalds way in the Isle of Man, and of thoe Dorchester 
cemeteries, the practice of cremation was thought to have been 
an introduction of the Bronjic Age. But it is now known to be 
of much greater antiquity, and its origm must be sought either 
in indigenous biventiou in these islands, in some way connected 
with the Ronaldsway cemetery, or elsewhere. At Er Lannic in 
Brittany two half^ubmerged stone circles exist, many of the 
stones having stone^lined cists at tlvcir bases in which were 
cremations and ritual deposits^ These included stone axes and 
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pottery vessels of die t^ase'^supp&rt type omamented with dotted 
mangles and lozenges of the style which we have ™n may 
have been ancestral to our provincial RinyoClacton ware. It 
seems not impossible that the practice of cremation, and the 
setting of ciemations or standing stones in circles may have 
formed an integral part of a culture represented on both sides 
of the ChanneL 

A few anomalous round barrow burials should also be men.^ 
tioned here. These may, howcvcTp have been derived pardy 
from contact with the contemporary Bdl^Beaker and Single.' 
Grave Cultures we have yet to consider. One significant feature 
not encountered in later harrows of the Bronze Age appears to 
be the presence of an irrcgulaTi pitted, surrounding i^uarry 
ditch, somedmes with an entrance causeway as seen in barrows 
on Handley and Crichel Downs in Dorset, seemingly allied to 
the ditches of the henge and cutsus type. In other instances^ the 
inclusion of perforated antler maccheads of typical Mesolichic 
ancestry, such as those from barrows on Cop Head Hill, 
WaiminstCT and at Coliingbourne Ducis (with a Croup I 
stone hammer), arc almost certainly diagnostic; but it is only 
when we meet with an assemblage of objects such as those 
from the Upton Lovel barrow opened by W. Cunnington m 
iSor, that we can indeed be a little more sure of our ground. 
This barrow covered a grave in which were two inhumations 
associated with more than five dozen perforated bone points, 
very probably ti^ed as a fringe to a garment* three flint axes, 
some muDers of Cornish origin (Groups f and IHA)* two 
perforated stone baitlev^axes (one coming from the Whin Sill 
of the Teesdale area), boars^ tusks, a jet ring, jet and bone beads, 
a bronze awl and a grooved whetstone^ Such a mixed group 
implies an early native burial at a rime when the Wessex 
Bronze Age was just beginning. 
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A mongst these communities of economically 
, sdf'SulTidciit Secondaiy Neolithic scock'breedcis and 
bunts men, svho were now spreading and multiplying through/ 
out Britain, there appeared on our eastern and southern 
shores a new immigration round about ifioo B.C., by infil/ 
tradon no doubt ai Urn, but later to assume considerable 
proportions. For many years the general charactets of these 
predominantly round/headed invaders, the so-called Beaker/ 
Folk, have been identified both by their chaiactetisuc physical 
form and by their wcU/made pottery of drinking/vessel or 
beaker shape decorated with cord or, more usually, hyphenated 
or fine comb/tooth ornament, and which may connote heavy 
drinking habits. Physically they were of Dinaiic rype, large/ 
headed with rugged features, prominent brow/ridges and wide 
lower jaws, the result, according to Coon, of partial fusion 
with the Corded/ware people of the Middle EUrindand. But 
thcii chief tide to fame rests on their iuttoduction of radically 
diderect burial customs—individual burial, often under round 
barrows, and with gravc/goods disposed around the body for 
use in an aftei/life. This insistence on Individualism appears in 
fact to be tbeii key/note. 

Starting, It is usually thought, from Spain, the BeU/Bcakcr 
Pint* 14, ts, styles of pottery were adopted widely In Europe, Peoples using 
such pots moved up the western coasts to Brittany and the 
Channel Islands, and in the Rhineland and Cenc^ Europe 
mixed with other Late Neolithic groups. From the Rhineland 
and Holland they began to migrate to Biiiain. In spite of 
absorption of other traditions and admixture with other cub 
tures, their characiciistic vessels of usually bright red ware 
remained remarkably uniform throughout their progress and 
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can be recognized almosi anywhere. Although contacts with 
more advanced sociedcs had made them ramiliar with the 
advantages of metal, it is essential to recognize in Britain, 
especially during the early stages of colonization, that these 
people were primanly a stone^using and sulvNeolithic people 
who, at the same time, showed no traces of a Mesolithic back' 
ground. In the past it has been usual to treat them as having 
ushered in the Early Bronze Age, but it is now very much open 
to question whether they can any longer command that status 
and whether their culture was in any way based on chat of a 
metal economy. It cannot be denied th^ very occasionally 
they sought and acquired metal articles for onument and use, 
but it would be more accurate to class them formally as Late 
Neolithic with the proviso that they stood on the threshold of 
the Bronze Age. In Wessex, their close association with, and 
acceptance of the ways of life oC the Peterboiough and Rinyo/ 

Clacton peoples cannot be denied. In fact, they soon seem to 
have assumed the position of a dominant minocicy capable of 
harnessing local resources and of Imposing a measure of unis' 
cation on the existing popuLatioti, but not until they had 
contributed substantially to the mixed ttadidons of the Late 
Neolithic for several generations at least 
The Bcakct invasion was no simple matter; imnugrant 
bands from the Continent enrered our eastern and southern 
shores at numerous points and spread rapidly inland in much 
the same way as the later Saxon invaders. As long ago as 1911, 

Lord Abcrctomby, following Thutnam's original classi£ca' 

tion of 1871, divided the pottery types innoduced by these 

invaders into two main classes, hij so'callcd A and B Beakers; 

but it was not until I9a9i'3i that Professors Childc and Clark 

gave substance to these two alphabetically termed forms and 

defined clearly the dual character of the invasion. They were 

able to show that whereas the A form with its globular body PImm is, 24 

and snaight neck was hequently associated with stone banlo' 
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ixes. Him daggers, barbed and tanged airow-'hcads, V-pCT' 
fbrated buttons and riveted metaJ knives or daggen, the B form 
Plata 14,1$, 11 of sinuous ovoid outline was usually found with archer’s 
wristguards, similar flint arrow-heads and tanged metal daggers. 
At the same time, a study of their distnbudon suggested that 
the A form had been brought to our eastern shores mainly 
round the Wash with subsequent penetration overland to 
Wessex, and that the B form (apparently characteristic of an 
earlier immigration) was concentrated mainly on our south- 
eastern and southern coasts, subsequendy spreading inland up 
both the Thames and the Hampshire Avon valleys to the 
same region. Abercromby's C type beakeis can now be seen 
to represent a third immigration from the Netherlands to north¬ 
east England and cast Scotland. 

Although this dual invasion in tts broadest aspects is still 
recognized, more recent work by Professor Piggott has clanftcd 
and at the same time emphasized its complexity. No longer can 
we accept the implied priority of the A form of beaker bur 
must probably view it as a purely insular development associ¬ 
ated with invaders of‘Battle-Axe’ tradition who had emanated 
from the Elbe district of northern Europe, Two disdna points 
of depamirc are in lact now admlned as contributing to the 
components of the Beaker Culture in souibem England; an 
earlier migration from the Rhineland, and a later and perhaps 
mote warlike invasion from the ‘Battle-Axe’ regiom of the 
Elbe. Both share the custom of Single Grave burial, usually 
under a barrow. 

The B Beaker is the earlier of the two components with 
which wc arc here cDncemcd, and most closely approximates 
to the Bell-Beakers of the Continent, whereas the shape and 
decoration of the A Beakers form no part of the original com¬ 
plex, With very good reason, thctefoic, an attempt is being 
made to drop this somewhat non-informattve terminology and, 
instead, to focus attendon on the primary B form by calling 
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k uncompromisingly a Bellrfieaker co indict ks proximate 
Continental origin, even though regional variants appear as a 
result cf transmaune migration; and to call the A Ibrm a 
Necked Beaker, a term that is suffidently noncommittal and 
yet retains a clear picture of its essential shape. 


BELlvBEAKERS 

Bell>Beakcts first make thdr appearance in these islands in late 
Windmill Hill times when, during the construction of the 
Giant's Hill long barrow at Skendleby in Lincolnshire, sherds 
were actually incorporated in the material of the mound. The 
ware continued in use throughout the Late Neolithic period, 
and in a few instances has been found to antedate Necked 
Beakeis. 

Out knowledge of the people who made them is derived 
largely from burials in individual graves ohen, but not always, 
under a small, circular, low mound or cairn a feet or less high; 
sometimes inserted as secondary burials m existing long bar^ 
rows as at Thickthocn, and sometimes placed at the loot of 
standing stones as in the Avebury avenue. The body was in^ 
variably placed in a fully coniraa^ position on its side, with a 
beaker or other articles disposed around. Thus, on the top of 
Stock bridge Do wn two small lonely graves weie Ibund, one 
without covering mound but containing a Hexed female skele/ Fig. 6 

ton with a crudely made beaker, the other just over lOO yards 
away under a low flint cairn i& inches high. A young woman 
whose skeleton suggested a graceful figure and who was of 
about 25 years of age had been buried under the latter in a 
grave 3 feet 6 inches deep with a beaker and small bronze awL 
Interesting features of tliis burial were the presence of the sur" 
rounding causewayed ditch and two contemporary crema/ 
ttons that had been placed in the grave whilst k was being 
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filled ill, both indicative of local Secondary Neolithic practices. 
An interment which had been inserted later at the edge of the 
caim belonged to the Wessex Culture. 

So me score or so of such poorly furnished burials are known 
in Wessex, scattered generally as might befit nomadic life. 
Probably the most tichly furnished graves of the period are 
those from Mere, Roundway and Wintcrslow, all in Wilv 
shire. Each contained, besides beakers of Rhenish form, tanged 
metal daggers and archer’s wiis^uards, whilst that at Mere had 
two TnVh gold discs, and Roundway a broken metal pin of 
possibly central European Aunjetitz origin. The daggers are 
well'known types and are widely distributed from Iberia to 
Czechoslovakia and the Rhine; but all three possess well de/ 
fined grooves along the edges of their blades which may mean 
that they were traded in an unfinished state for later sharpening 
by those acquiring them. In Britain, such daggers are most 
likely of Irish origin. 

The practice of trepanning the human skull is an old one in 
prehistoric Europe, and primitive surgery saw fit to indulge in 
the operation for ritual purposes roughly between 1900 and 
1400 H.C. The skuU of the dismembaed body from the 
Maiden Castle long mound, previously noted, was so operated 
upon, and another inteitsdng case comes from a Bell/Beaket 
grave on Crtchel Down, Dorset. Here the roundel of bone had 
been most skilfully removed by grooving, probably by means 
of a Bint Hake, until it could be prised olf, the patient mean.' 
while presumably having been rendered unconsdous by some 
means or another. There is evidence that in a number of iiv 
stances the padent recovered and that there was growth of new 
bone; but in this case the operadon was unsuccessful. 

This praedee naturally raises another form of contemporary 
dtual, that of the ceremonial burial of the head alone, termed 
ccphaloiaphy, which may have been lesotted to as a charm to 
increase produedvity. In the centre of the Beaker settlement 
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surrounding the Easton Down flint'ininci ii a imall barrow 
feet in diameter and lea than a feet high. The large grave 
below was found on Dtcavauoc to contain a slcult only, with 
atlas and axis articulated, pillowed on 6 inches of chalJc dust, 
and with a roughly chippy bar of flint suggestive of a phallus 
^^ding upnght against it. This remarkable burial recalls the 
little altar at the bottom of one of the mine shafts at Grime’s 
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Gram on which was s^ted the catvcd rcprc&entadon of a 
fat ptcgnanc woman with a chalk phallus and antler picks 
grouped aroundp no doubt for the same purpose of ensuring a 
continued supply of good workable flint. 

Permanent ^nlernems of the period arc rare* but sherds of 
Beater ware turn up in many scattered places. The Easton 
Down Hinvmines have so liut produced the largest number of 
pits surrounded by stake holes which have been interpreted as 
the temporary dwellings of miners and their families who had 
resorted to the site to replenish thdr stocks of axes* Beaker 
sherds of both Bell and Necked varieties axe hete abundanti 
accompanied by the refuse of meals and numerous flint imptc^ 
ments mcludlng scrapers^ axes and knives. Under the Boor of 
one of the hutSp and at the bottom of a circular pit filled with 
powdered bone ash, a pet dog had been cardiiUy burled in an 
attitude of sleep. This dog k of the same large fox-terrier breed 
(Cant palmtm) as those we have encountered at Windmill 
Hill and Maiden Casde. 

A similar dwelling pit filled with the same sort of domestic 
rubbish has been recorded from Boscombe Down East, a mile 
to the north of the flint-mines^ and numerous sherds were found 
[n trenching operations on the LarktuU ranges during the last 
war* At Lymore near Milford/on-^Seai a pit contairung nothing 
but a beaker has been probably erroneously described as a 
dwelling, though numbers of sherds and somewhat degenerated- 
looking vessels in the Bournemouth area attest occupadon 
thereabouts. 

Whether originally sepulchre or not, two vessels &om Ink^ 
pen in Berkshire call for special commenL A fine example of a 
tall BeU-Beakcx was here accompanied by an open dish stand¬ 
ing on fonr small legs or feet, which is a lype of contemporary 
vessel very much favoured in the cenixal European provinces 
and which may well have been brought over from that region. 
From that region, tt>o* came fragments of Nicdcrmendig lava 
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brought over possibly for use as quern stones for grinding 
cereals. This particular form of lava can only have come from 
the Andcmach district of the Rliine; yet pieces have been found 
in Stonehenge, in the ceremonial site called d^e Sanauary near 
Avebury, and on the line of the Avebury avenue itself. 

The crops grown show a marked change from the agricul^ 
tural habits of the Windmill Hill farmers, from grain impress 
dons on pottery we End that the Beaker/FoLk grew principally 
barley instead of wheat, which is consistent with our know/ 
ledge of the same people's habits on die Continent, Whether 
this was conneaed with the brewing of strong liquors we do 
not know, but we may suspea it. The large number of fiax 
seed impressions on a Bell^Beaker from Handley Down in 
Dorset is also of interest. Such a find Is unparalleled in Britain 
and it is obvious that much seed must have been lying around 
when the pot was made. This again indicates connections with 
the Upper or Middle Rhineland; but at Handley we do not 
know whether the seed was used as a cereal or for making tex,* 
dies. Unfortunately we know nothing of the clothing of the 
Beaker people. 


NECKED SEAKBItS 

Mot long after the users of BclbBeakers from the Rhineland had 
established an early but firm foothold, other invaders, perhaps of 
a more warlike nature, from north><astcm Germany may have 
followed in their footsteps, whose main impact on our shores 
was between the Wash and Flamborough Head. The stone 
batcle.'axes of north European type which suggest the incursion 
of that users are spread widdy from Yorkshire and East AngEa 
into Derbyshire and Wessex, and are found buiied as ‘weapons 
of ptesdge' in men’s graves. Such graves contain objects which 
relate to the so'called Warrior Cultures of the Battle'Axe, 
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Slngtc^Grave ami Cordcd'Ware peoples of nonticm Ccmizny 
round the Elbe; ai the same dme^ they show iimilai vanations 
due no doubt to transmanne migration and possibly also to 
lack or shortage of women^folk amongst the pnmaty invading 
forces. 

This lack can possibly be infoied in Britain from their 
characteiisnc pottery vessi^. which may be tettned Necked 
Bcakcn rather than 'Type A’, which have no piedse Con/ 
dnental parallels, and which are only explicable on the 
assumption that they were modelled on the lines of the other/ 
wise unrelated Corded/Beahcis of the invaders' homeland; for 
these, though omamented with cord impressions also possess 
globular bodies with tall straight necks. The invaders on 
arrival soon found the country occupied by Bell/Bcaker users, 
with whom they had already been in contact on the Rhine/ 
land, and it seems not unnatural that by admixture and inter/ 
marriage their insistent demand for vessels of tradidona] form 
resulted in the development of this purely insular Necked form 
combining both the shape and ornament of the two separate 
forim of Corded/ and ^U/Beakeis. However, both Bell and 
Necked Beakers seem co have co/existed since they have been 
found together in Wick Barrow, Stoguisey in Somerset; and 
that their makers did not clash with the Secondary Neolithic 
inhabitants, but soon contrived to live with and probably 
dominate them, seems dear from the way in which sherds of 
their ponery are so frequently found associated with Peter/ 
borough and Rinyo/Clacton types. Occasional hybrid beakers 
possessing fingCT/nail or even pmitV^ ornament are evidence of 
fusion of traditions. 

The warlike equipment of these people included stone 
batdc/axcs, flint daggers and riveted metal daggers. Some/ 
times, but not often, these weapons were buded with thdr dead 
together with Necked Beakers; more frequently, however, 
pottery vessels were excluded. It is in fact becoming more and 
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more ippitent that many other graves wiihoui beakers, but 
including one or more of these weapons, must tcpiesent the 
British counterparts of these intrusive cultures. Though nor^ 
mally shallow, their singlc-'graves can he very deep; thus one at 
WilsTord in Wiltshire and another on Crichel Down in 
Dorset were both nearly lo feet below ground level. The 
graves were usually coveted by simple bowl barrows, often 
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much larger than those covering fielJ^Beakas, being anything 
from 5 to 10 feet high and up to too feet in diameter. 

The stone battle-axes, pedbrated to take a shaft, arc usually 
simple hut finely made with rounded butt and without ex¬ 
panded cutting edge—an insular development of the more 
complicated Continental forms. They were ofica nude from 
highly polished and beautiful rocks such as the red taurmaiine 
granite Cornish specimen from Woodhenge and that of olive- 
green quartzite from Ratfyn nearby. Anoihct large specimen 
from Fificid Bavant is of preseUte, as are othets from South Plate 11 

Wales, which proves contaa again with Pembrokeshire. In 
fact, the appearance of perforated battle-axes, amongst the 
products of the Cornish and South Welsh axe factories only 
clearly shows their interest in these iudusmes and the icsults of 
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the demands made upon them. The presence of numerous 
Necked Beaker sherds round the Hiut^'mine shafts of Easton 
Down and Martin’s Clump denotes continued dependence on 
hint as a raw matenal for domestic and other purposes; the 
small scrapers and knives, and barbed and tanged auow^h^ds 
recovered from their temporary shchets are certainly most com^ 
petendy made by pressure flaking which we would hardly 
expea from any but primary stonC'Using communities. 

The beautifully made thin flint daggers, flaked over both 
^CS] are a case in point, though it cannot be denied that they 
were probably made to imitate contemporary metal types. They 
appear in relatively large numbers in East Anglia and the 
Lower Thames where metal forms are cxtretncly scarce, 
whereas in Wessex the reverse Is the case, which strongly 
suggests that trade with Irish metallurgists was adequate for 
their requirements. However, it must not be supposed that 
copper and bronze daggers of the flat round/heeled riveted 
type were readily available in Wesseq actually they seem to 
have been comparatively tare and were probably much prized 
when acquired. The type is widely distributed throughout 
Early Bronze Age Europe and it is not easy to determine 
whence the Wessex specimens came; some may have been 
brought in by the invaders, but it is more than I^cly that the 
majority were obtained through trade with Irdand and were 
ultimately of Iberian inspiration. Future spectrographic analysis 
may help to solve the problem. An example of a very rare but 
distinctive British dagger was found early last century at 
Milstou in Wiltshire. Here the handle consisted of two plates 
of wood held together by thirty bronze rivets and strengthened 
at the end by a bone pommel. Further, it was decorated by 
dots in the form of lines and tosenes made by inserted bronze 
pins. This remarkable piece is clearly related to thcgold'Studdcd 
and gold/mountcd dagger^hafts of the later Wessex Culture 
and can well have been ancestral to them. 
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One of the most difHcult piobictm of this period rehtes to 
the status of the eaily 'food Vessel' class of pottery occasionally 
found associated in graves with Necked Beakers. Oo they 
rcptescnt a new ethnic element; Arc they in theii inception an 
integral part of the Warrior Culture t Or can they be a purely 
local phenomenon, a development in faa of some of the 
Secondary Neolithic wares we have already encountered? In 
the north, various forms of similar pots are tclaiively abundant 
and were probably developed from Late Neolithic caanucs 
with Beaker infusion. Feminine articles such as jet ncckiacts. 
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copper and bronae awls and small metal knives &eqneatly 
accompany them, and It has ihcrcToiie not unnaturally been 
suggested that some of the earlier examples may represent the 
female counterparts of the Necked Beakers. 

But in the south, and in Wessex in particular, early Food 
Vessels are exceedingly tare. Two specimens of m uch the same 
type have, however, been found actually with Necked Beakers 
in Fargo Plantation, thiee^quarrcts of a mile noith^west of 
Stonehenge, and on Charmy Down near Bath. No barrow 
coveted the Fargo grave, which was ] deep; but in it and 
PLtn 04,05 scaled in by a compact layer of chalk rubble the beaker 
and food vessel, a partial inhumation consisting of the upper 
part of a body only, without head, and two cremations. All 
were undoubtedly contemporary. The ditch with its two wide 
causeways suttounding the grave presents points of consider-' 
Fil S able interest; here we have a very small example of a type of 

ceremonial earthwork known technically as a ‘henge’, such 
as wc associate with the Bcakci^Folk, and which will be 
examined in the next chapter. A deep post'hole just inside the 
southern entrance may well have held some form of toteai'-pole; 
whilst in the ditch was a hagment of the PembTokeshire bluc^ 
Slone rhyoUte and a large sherd of Peterborough pottery, the 
bearing of which on Blue Stonehenge we shall mention later. 
The Charmy Down beaker and food vessel were associated 
with a smalt bronze riveted knifo'dagger and a ribbed bead of 
shale, a type of bead that normally accompanies the giavc' 
goods of the immediately succeeding Wessex Culture and 
which clearly suggests cultural overlap. 

Unfottunatcly wc know all too little of the mode of lifo of 
these wamois. Conical shale buttons with V^perforations and 
grooved shale bdt rings or f^cnings imply more advanced 
forms of clothing, though traces of textiles have been recorded 
only once—from a Beaker burial at Kellythorpe in Yorkshire. 
To visualize garments horn a few buttons only is, however, 
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beyond our Cnipabilitypi though we note in passing that button^ 
hutcDcd garments in early second millennium Europe are 
characteristically western, as opposed co those fastened by 
decorative pins which are disdnetive of central and noithern 
Europe. 
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O UT OF THE COMPLEX ajiialgajn of differing ethnic 
and cultural groups vtc have so ^ considered there arose 
a distinctive manilestauon of the Late Neolithic period, the 
construction of ritual or ceremonial circular enclosures known 
as 'henges'. Their origin is shrouded in obscurity though wc 
do know that they are confined solely to Great Britain and have 
no Continental parallels or prototypes from which they could 
have sprung. The word ‘henge* is, striedy speaking, appli" 
cable to Stonehenge only in its final form with superimposed 
stone lintels as a name meam'ng ‘the stone gallows’. But by 
cortiman usage, following Sir Thomas Kendrick's original 
definition of this class of monument in 19] 2, and in the absence 
of a more suitable word, the term is now generally applied to 
various roughly contemporary enclosures having certain fca^ 
turcs in common. These features normally consist of a sur> 
rounding bank and ditch, with the diich inside the bank as 
opposed to other earthworks of clearly defensive character, and 
with one or more causewayed entrances. The areas so enclosed, 
which may vary in diameter from only 20 feet as in die Fargo 
Plantation grave to over 1500 feet in the case of Durrington 
Wallj, may, but do not always, include circles of upright 
stones (Avebury and Stonehenge II) or dmber posts (Wood' 
benge), or of rit ual holes or pits which have been demonstrated 
never to have held either (Stonehenge I), or even of one or 
more burials only (Fargo Plantation), 

With only a few exceptions practically all these earthworks 
appear to have been carefully sited on Icvd, often lowdying, 
ground frequently in relatively close proximity to streams or 
riven; the enclosed areas arc clorly visible from the encircling 
banks, which appear to have been the most important feature, 
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the ditch having been a mere quarry whence the material for 

their constructicn was obtained. Avenues of stones or canhen PLm; zj 

banits in some instances lead to or from them. 

Some fortydive or iifty monuments of the class have been 
recognized within recent years, distributed from Cornwall to 
the Orkney Islands, Probably a good fifteen of them of every 
possible combination lie in Wessex alone, though not all have 
been tested by excavation. In spite, however, of very con/ 
siderable vamdon, attempts have been made to divide them 
into two classes, those with a single entrance having been 
ascribed to the earlier Secondary Neolithic phase, and those 
with two or more to the latet Beaker Cultures. This division 
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i$ broadly true though it coiiDot be accepted yet ar Invariable 
and much more work needs to be done on these sitesj 
cultural overlapping undoubtedly took pbcc, whilst under 
Beaker domination many of our finest examples appear to have 
been coustiucted, espedoily those embodying standing stones 
as at Avebury. This is important os emphaslziug the accept 
tonce and adoption by the Bcoker^Folk and Warrior Cultures 
of some of the ceremonial practices midated locally by the non^ 
Beaker dements of the population. The introduction of the 
singltvgrave under a round barrow by these intruders com#- 
pletely inhibited, as we have seen, the rice of commuiul burial 
under long banows; yet for some unknown reason the cere.' 
monial henge found favour and under Beaker induence and 
organization expanded to remarkable lengths. The nature of 
the ceremonies and ritn enacted in them we shall never know, 
but it is certain, os R. J, C. Atkinson bos pointed out, that the 
beliefs which found expression in such a budding as that of 
Avebury must hive been of a peculiarly compelling kind. 
Although it is agreed that the majoiity were regarded os 
sacred and non^uulitamn in character, there is no reason to 
suppose that thdi primary function was necessarily sepulchral 
or connected with acts of woiship of some primitive deity. A 
few may have been used os tribal assembly places whilst edicts, 
fij. i like the small Forgo Plantation grave, may simply be onoma^ 

lous graves built on the lines of the loiger and more formal 
‘templ«*. However, the existence of cremation cemeteries 
within some of them and the number of barrows that surround 
others both strongly otgue in favour of the supposition that 
some at least were connected with a enk of the dead. 

Stonehenge and Avebury, our two most famous examples, 
Plata 26-29, ja lie On the WJishtre Downs at nodal points on the waterways 
and transpcninsulor routes which were to contribute to the dsc 
of Wcssex to power. Although both are atypical. It is appro' 
priotc that we should consider them Srsif but it should not be 
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Ibigoncn that m tteii matcgic positions they not unnatunlly 
underwent a number of pcricxls of reconstruction and develops 
ment which have add^ consadcrably to the difficulties of 
aicbzological intcrpretaiioa and masked chetr underlying 
unity. 


STON£HENG£ 1 

As a result of recent excavations carried out since 19 jO, it has 
became increasingly clear that Stonehenge had a long histoiy» 
which must be divided into at least three major periods of 
construction. In his recent book on Stonehenge, R. J. C. 

Atkinson has considered the monument in great detail and it 
is, therefore, unnecessary to recapitulate the mass of evidence 
and its imerpretation which he has so ably assembled and 
reviewed. 1 shall endeavour here merely to conHne mysdf to a 
few points of outstanding interest. 

It will be recalled that Stonehenge lies in an area of Second 
dary Neolithic settlement, and that the undressed monolith, 
the Heel Stone, mjy represent the earliest feature on the site. 

This is certainly suggested by the fact that, at some date later 
than at the time of its erection, an Early 3 ronze Age beaker 
had been broken against it. the hagments of which were found 
during the excavadons, having slipped down the side of the 
stone as it canted ova due to the rotting of antf^'fiictlon stakes 
at its base. However, it is now generally agreed that the first 
major period of construction, that of Stonehenge 1 , consmed 
of the digging of the Ditch and Bank and the Aubrey Holes. 

These features were laid out with considerable accuracy in 

true circles from the same centre, the diameter of the Bank 

hebg about 320 feet. The fiavbased quarry Ditch, in this in^ 

stance on the of the Bank, has almost vertical sides and 

averages 5! feet in depth. One functional causeway 35 feet Fii-it 

wide was left as an entrance, and early excavations by Colonel 
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Hiwlry revealed numcratu post^holes of unknown significance 
over its surface. Besides ander picks and rough flint imple.' 
ments^ the only objects of impoxunce so far recovered from the 
primary silting of the Ditch have been four or five sherds of 
Rinyo'Cbeton ware, which are comparabk with those from 
Woodhenge nearby and can be dated about rgoo'iyoo B,c. 

The fihy/six Aubrey Holcsj originally discovered by John 
Aubrey in 1666^ arc set in a circle just within the Bank and, 
when rediscovered in the early rgaos, were supposed to have 
held originally stone or timber uprights. Later excavations in 
T 9 S®t coupled with the discovery of similar pits in other henges 
at Dorchester near Oxford and on Cairnpapple HiU in West 
Lothian, showed that they were not structural in function but 
must have been connected with some ritual or cult of which 
we now have no knowledge. The holes are roughly drcular 
pits varying from about a to 4 feet in depth and contain 
very mixed fillings of chalk rubble, burnt material and soil. 
Many seem to have been deliberately refilled soon after digging; 
others, having been filled were redug to varying depths and 
fresh deposits were placed in them. Small heaps of cremated 
human bones have been found in most of the thirty-^two that 
have so far been examined; but this need not imply that the 
holes were onginalljr seputchral* since other crcntindoiis have 
been found in the Ditch ind under the turf just within the 
Sink. 

About fifty/five cremauoas hive been found m ibis flat 
cemetery, one of which was actually on the floor of the Ditch 
with no signs of disturbance above* which shows that it was 
concemporary, Long skewer-^likc bone pins, flim bars or fabric 
caton, a snuH polkhcd stouc macchcad and a minute pottery 
vessel accompanied some of them. Such objeos are charao 
teristie of the Secondary NcoHthic cultures in Britain, as are 
also six Cornish stone axes ftom the site. By good fortune 
sufficient charcoal was obtained from Aubrey Hole 3 a for a 
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STONEHENGE 


Eff. ti; Plate ji 


nili<vatuvc carbon analysis of date by W. F. Libby of 
Chicago. This yielded 1848 ^.€.±275 yean, which means 
that the odds are about 2 to 1 that Stoncheage 1 was constructed 
between zixs and 1575 B.C, Admittedly the margin of utu 
certainty here is great but, ncverthelos, this Ct4 analysis does 
support the date of 1900/1700 B.C,, arrived ax independently 
by archeological means. It should be added that no evidence 
exists ibr any contemporary internal structure. 

It 

This structure no longer exists and is completely invisible to 
the ordinary visitor. Its very presence was unsuspected until 
t954i when excavations within the monument on the tine of 
the existing but robbed and defaced bluesione circle were 
carried out to deiermine the spacing of this Iasi and btest circle. 
These disclosed the settings of an earlier double circle with 
diameters of 74 and 8d feet respectively and df about thirty/ 
eight stones apiece; however, the stones had been extracted at a 
later date for purposes of reconstruction. Each adjacent pair of 
‘Q* and 'R' holes formed the ends of dumb/bell/ihaped 
hollows dghdy packed with chalk rubble where the stones had 
once sttwd, with minute fragments of bluestones embedded in 
them. Clear evidence was thus obtained that a Blue Stone/ 
henge had preceded the erection of the piesent monument. 
The entiance to this double circk, marked by two additional 
inlying pairs of stone/holcs, is not aligned on the causeway of 
Stonehenge I, but on that of the axis of the present structure. 
This most important fact proves that the orientation on the 
midsummer sunrise was deliberate, and that very probably the 
construction of the Avenue was conceived ai the same tune. 

The relative date of Stonehenge U has been shown to lie 
between the end of Stonehenge I and the erectiou of the saisen 
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siructuic. This cocresfands widi die position of bluestonc 
fiagments and Beaker pottery in the Ditch on top of the 
secondary silting. Hence U has been infbied chat the pedod of 
its construction must lie aiound lyoO'^ttfoo b.c. 

But the building was never completed. The most surprising 
fact that emerged from continued excavations in 1956 was that 
a part of the western quadrant, as yet of unknown extent, was 
devoid of any traces of these double stooc/holes. If, as seems 
likely, a double drdc of undressed blucstonc monoliths was 
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conceived under Beaker dominance, die project was aban.'' 
doned when only three-quarters completed. This may have 
been due to a variety of causes; the supply of the required 
number of stones &om Pembrokeshire may have temporarily 
stopped; the decision to dismantle another possible blucstone 
circle in the vicinity (for such may have existed at the west end 
of the Cutsus^ and to add its stones to the quota may have been 
aba^oticd; or a new decision may have been taken under 
foreign influence to build the grandiose structure we know 
today, I propose to consider this later Stonehenge III phase in 
a subsequent chapter. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that the stones, each weighing 
upwards of 4 ions, were brought from Pembrokeshire, a dis¬ 
tance of r 35 miles as the crow flies, and from the same restricted 
area of the Prcscelly Mountains horn which the Bcaker-Folk 
were deriving their preselite battle-axes. It was in 1923 that H, 
H. Thomas proved conclusively by petrological analysis that 
the three main varieties of rocks at Sioiichengci spotted dolcrite 
or preselite, rhyolite and volcanic ash all Came &om relatively 
confined areas on the Prcscelly Mountains, and that the siv 
called Altar Stone of micaceous sandstone in all probability 
came from the Cosheston Beds around Milford Haven, The 
stump of a block of Cosheston grey-green sandstone and chip- 
pings. have also been found more recently to have emanated 
from Mill Bay on the southern shore of the same Haven. 

The problem of transport must have been a heavy one; but 
recent thought and experiment favouts a coastal route along 
the South Welsh coast, on canoes lashed together, with sub¬ 
sequent carriage up the Bristol Avon to Frome and thence 
overland to the River Wylyc at Warminster; and finally down 
the Wylyc to Salisbury and from there to Amesbury, From 
Amesbury to Stonehenge we have the eafth-embanked 
Avenue connecungthe rivet with the momimciuj its presence 
may denote some form of processional way up which the 
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sacred stones were dragged on sledges. But even so, many of PUte so 

the stones must have been lost in transit and now lie sub' 

merged below sea' and river'level. This Bristol Avon waterway 

was, as we have seen, a much frequented one, and evidence 

is accumulating to show that Beaker movements and trade to 

South Wales and Ireland made use of it. Thus, we have an 

Irish gold disc from Monkron Farleigh si milar to those from Pluc 17 

Mere, and Beaker graves at Chaimy Down and Corston near Pbic ts 

Both within easy reach of the unembanked Stanton Drew stone 

circles with their attendant stone avenues, which in some way 

were connected with the River Chew, a dbuiaiy of the Avon. 

Here the stones appear to have been hauled some 5 miles from 
nearby outcrops at Harptiee on the Mendips, about 5 miles 
from which lies Gorsey Bigbury, a somewhat ambiguous 
hengc. This last monumern has yielded no evidence of internal 
features, but from the ditch nearly a hundred fragmentary 
Necked Beakers and much rusticated ware have been obtained; 
large numbers of dint implements, includii^ microliths, 
accompanied them. Brean Down on the Severn has also 
yielded fragments of the same poncry, 

AVEBURY 


If sheet size and complexity are criteria, the enormous earth' 

works and associated stone scruautes at Avebury on the Marl' Finn 27, as, 31 

borough Downs are unquesdooably the most impressive 

monuments of the period in Great Britain, The labour in' 

volved must have been immense when we recall that the 

builders had to idy for tools on wood for levers, rollers and 

sledges, and on ander picks and scapulx of oxen for digging 

and shovelling. But now a very large part of the village of 

Avebury lies within the huge encircling hank and ditch, and 

time and the hand of man have mudlatcd and sadly impaired 
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ics former grandeur. It is indeed very difficult to appreciate 
today at a glance and from any one spot tlie underlying theme 
It; Plate 2< as a whole; yet when we recall that the bank once rose at least 
50 feet above the bottom of the wide and Hati'based ditch, and 
that the whole of the enclosed iSi acres was once embellished 
with numerous massive stone circles and monoliths (now 
mostly demolished for building the village) we can vaguely 
appreciate that wc stand in what must have been one of the 
greatest religious centres of the country. 

The oiganizatJon of the necessary man^power and the under" 
lying resolve needed for such an astonishing project transcended 
by far that needed for so relatively small a structure as StonC" 
heuge II; yet there is reason ro believe that they were both 
constructed at about the same dme and by the same people. 

As long ago as 164S John Aubrey noted that Avebury fv 
surpassed Stonehenge *as a cathedral doth a parish church', 
whilst Stukeley has for ever placed us in his debt by describing 
and illustrating the monument as he saw it in 1723, Although 
a number of excavations have since been carried out within it, 
nothing systematic was attempted until when 

H. St. G. Gray Investigated some areas of the ditch and bank, 
to be followed by A. Keiller in I934"39 who was able to throw 
considerable light on the stone structures themselves and to 
insticutc a policy of careful conservation and reconstruction. 
But it cannot be said that these investigations in so large an 
uea have clarified the history of the monument. They have 
instead emphasized Its complexity and made it more diifficuk 
to relate the various components involved. All that can be 
inferred at present Is that the whole monument evolved by slow 
development within the period of the Secondary Neolithic" 
Beaker cultural overlap, and that it was noc planned in its 
entirety as one coherent whole. 

The vast internal ditch, in places 30 feet deep and as much 
as 17 feet at the base, is now filled with silt to about 17 feet, and 
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has three proven causeways on the north, south and west, with 
possibly another on the cast. The banh, now about 15 feet high 
and i mile in circumference, is composed of chalk nibble with 
a facing or revetment of Lower Cbalk blocks which had been 
obtained from the bottom of the ditch, higher levels consisting 
of Middle Chalk only, Peterborough ware, petit tranchet arrows 
heads, flint saapers and serrated flakes, with blades of polished 
ox^ibs, have been obtained from the old ground surface 
beneath h; the secondary silling of the ditch yielded both 
Peterborough and Beaker sherds, and the burial of a female 
dwatf surrounded by an oval setting of saisen blocks. No 
ideniiflable sherds have been recovered from the primary silt. 

Inside the ditch, and about jo feet from its edge, stood the 
Great Stone Circle consisting originally of about a hundred 
huge saisen monoliths, a very targe pair of which still stand at 
the entrance to the Avenue, These blocks of sarsen, a hig hly 
silieiJied sedimentary sandstone, still occur in great profusion 
on the Maulboraugh Downs, the lemains of a local capping of 
the chalk, and are here known as ‘grey-wethers’. The use of 
packing blocks of Lower Chalk round some of these stones 
proves that the circle was erected at the time the dttch was dug. 

Two smaller circles originally stood inside the Great Stone 
Circle, the cenual one comprising some 30 stones set on a dia/ 
meter of 3iO feet with, in the middle, a setting of three closely 
spaced uprights named by Stukdey a *Covt* and similar to 
other settings at Stanton Drew in Somerset, The southern circle, 
of which only five stones remain, originally held some thirty'two 
stones set on a diameter of 336 feet, with a central monolith 
a I feet high recorded by Stukdey but no longer present. The 
uorthem circle, or rarher the presence of three stonc'holes inters 
preted as such during the 1934^39 excavations, is unproved 
and ambiguous^ if it really existed before the construction of the 
bank, ditch and Great Stone Circle, an earlier date could be 
inferred for these three tmctnal circles. But no evidence evf ns for 
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independent dating. The line of ttonc^holcsinddcthc southern cir^ 
cle, known as the Z feature, cannot be interpreted; Lower Chalk 
blocks were, however, found as packing blocks in the holes. 

From the southern entrance rhe West Kennct Avenue of 
sarscti monoliths follows a somewhat tortuous rather than 
sinuous course southwards for a distance of nearly l ^ miles and 
icnninates at another stone and timber building on Overton 
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Hill known the Sanctuary, This Avenue consisted ongin^ 
ally of about zoo stones set in pairs spaced So feet apan 
longitudinally and 50 transversely; and it has been noted 
that both the Avebury and Sanctuary branches run down to 
the River Kennct. This can hardly be foiturtous and, since the 
avenues at Stocchenge and Stanton Drew arc also linked 
directly with riven, it seems not unlikely chat the West Kennct 
Avenue may once have consisted of two independem parts 
which later were joined together. 
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Plate Z7 
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Over part of its course the Avenue has been shown to run 
through a Secondary Neolithic setilcment which has yielded 
typical Peterborough^ RinyO'Clacton and Beaker sherds, as 
well as Cornish and Craig Lwyd axes and Niedennendlg 
lava. At the bases of three of the stones were burials, two with 
BeIl‘'Beaker5 and one with a RJnyO'CIacton bowl. 

The Sanctuary has been totally cf&ced, though it paidy 
ousted in Stukeley's day. It was, however, subsequently re/ 
discovacd and excavated in igjo by Mrs. Cunnington who, 
to perpetuate its memoiy, marked the posidoos of the stone and 
timber post/holes found with low concrete pillars. This small 
structute is not a simple one; clearly it had been modified and 
rebuilt a number of times. The ea^er f^urc embodying six 
ij concentric timber circles with a single fKJSt at the centre very 

possibly represents the plan of a roofed wooden building 05 
feet in dfiinctei which* after periods of lecDnstrucdoni was 
demolished ajid replaced by the concentric stone circles^ The 
outer one of these consisted of forty^^wo ston^ set on a dia/ 
meter of i feet itid the inner of thirty-^o stones on a diameter 

of 45 fectp The Kennet Avenue^ which nanows as il ap-' 
proaches, is joined to the outer stone circle on the north-^west. 
Peterborough and Beaker sherds were recovered from the post' 
hol^ together with petit trancktt arrown^heads and Nicdermendig 
lava; the burial of a youth of long-headed, long barrow type 
about 14 years old* and possibly dedicatoryp was found at the 
base of one of the stones of the inner cirdc together with a 
BclbBcaker. 

Just over a mile to the west of The Sanctuaryp and aka on the 
Bath road* lies Silbury Hill, the largest prehistoric artifidal 
mound in Europe, whose volume k approximately la J million 
cubic fcet and which covers about acres* It k now 130 feet 
^Shp 550 feet in diameter and has a Bat top loO feet across* Its 
position in the immediate vicinity of the Avebury complex 
suggests that it may be contemporary* but no evidence cxkts 
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whereby to <iate it ocher than by the fact that the adjacent 
Roman toad was intendonaUy dtvened to avoid it A number 
of attempts by tunnelUng and the n nlcin^ of shafts have been 
made to force its secret, but these have proved unsuccessfuL 
Ocan Merewether in i£49 found a conical heap of turf with 
many satsen boulders near its centre on the old turf line;, and 
records the piacncc of anda tines and 'fragments of a sort of 










string, of two strajids. each twisted, composed of (as it seemed) 
grass* and about the size of whipcord^ If really a colossal 
battowp it is certainly worthy of its setting in the metropolitan 
area of Avebury and must form the resting place of someone of 
very considerable authority and prestige. 


WOODHENGE 


We have already commented on the evidence of Secondary 
NeoHthic setdement embraced within the Woodhengc^ 
Durrington Walls district. In this relatively small area on the 
WGcctn bank of the Rivet Avon, just ovct i mile north of 
Ames bury and within z miles of Stonehenge, are two con^ 
tiguous henges of outstanding interest* the relationship of which 
to each other is by no means clear though both appear to have 
been in use a[ the same time. 

Woodhenge was discovered from the air in 1925 by 
Squadron-Leader G. S. M, Insall* v.c,. who noticed rings of 
black dots within a circular enclosure which until then had 
mistakenly been thought to be a ploughcd-down disc barrow^ 
Subsequent excavations by Mr. and Mis. Cunnington in 
1926^23 proved that these dots were in fact timber post-holes 
arranged in six concentric circles within a ditched enclosure 
having one entrance causeway. By analogy with Stonehenge 
the earthwork was Jocularly termed W^oodhengt even though 
no evidence existed for any form of linteUed structure. 

This earthwork is from bank to bank Zjo feet in diameter 
with an internal Bat^based quarry ditch* In it was an inhuman 
tion grave cut into the chaUc base before silting began* The 
post^holcs within vary in size, increasing inwards to ihc third 
ring which must have held massive timber upright* the holes 
for which had lamps and were on an average 5 feet in diameter 
and 5 feet 8 inches deep. The inner three rings then decrease in 
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uit to the ccDCic. The plan suggests no periods of reconstruct 
tion; and the building may probably have been roofed with an 
open centre. Just off centre was a shallow grave containing an 
inf^t with skull cleft in half, possibly a saoiftdal or dedicatory 
deposit. One aemadon was found in one of the large post^ 
holes. Considerable quantities of plastically omamcnced Rinytv 
Clacton ware occurred in the ditch and under the bank. But 
Windmill Hill and Beaker sherds occurred too with petit 
trofchct arrowH^hcads, serrated flakes, scrapers and two ritual 
chalk axes. This suggests that the building lay in an area of 
intensive occupation, the stratification of which is by no means 
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clear. Aj at The Sanctuary^ the posiuDo of the holes has been 
marked with concrete piUatf. 

DUREl|4GTO^^ WAIXS 

Anochet ceremonial henge comparable in size tOp and indeed 
larger than that at Avebury, bur lacking evidence of stone or 
timber uprights, lies within 8o yards of Woodhcngc. Durring^ 
ton Walls unfortunately is now much defaced and almost 
obliccrated, and its huge size is thus difficult to appreciate from 
the ground. It is of the double entrance type, with one entrance 
opening directly on lo ihe River Avon, and has been built at 
the head of a combe» the whole central area of which is 
visible from the top of any part of the hank. Pipe-laying opera¬ 
tions in 1950 disclosed considerable Ritiyo-Clacton occupa-^ 
tional refuse under the northern bank and similar refuse 
overbpping the tail of the southern, associated, as we have 
seen, with some elongated timber structure. A sherd of Beaker 
ware was* however, ibund under the western bank in 1017, 

OTHER HENGES 

Other henges have been tdentiGed in Wessex, but it would be 
tedious and unnecessary to enumerate them all here. Marden 
in the Vale of Pewscy may by claim to being the largest* but 
we know virtually nothing about it. Maumbuiy Rings near 
Dorchester has a single entrance and is remarkable in having a 
ditch composed of numerous huge conical pits up to 15 feet 
deepp The donble^ntrance henge at Knowiton near Gran- 
borne (one of a group of henge and related eartliworks) is 
surprising in possessing, in its extremely bobted posirion* the 
ruins of a small twelfth- to sixtecndvccntuiy church within its 
enclosure. This act of consecration of a pagan monuiuciit, 
where certain unbwful acts may well have persisted* should be 
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compared with the intcntiotul de&cemcnt and burial of many 
of the stones of the Avebury circles and avenue in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, under one of which was 
found the crushed skeleton of a barber^uigeon of the time of 
Edward 1; and of the deliberate defacement and destruction of 
many of the stones at Stonehenge at some unknown but 
probably post'Roman date. 

Another possible enclosure of the Woodhenge type may 
exist on Silk Hill, Brigmerston, on the opposite side of the 
Avon and | miles noith'east of Duningtnn Walls, 


Chapter VIII 


The Final Stonehenge 

I N OUE SUMMARY REVIEW of ceremonia] CDclosurcs wc 
have seen that sufficiently stable conditions existed for human 
resources and manpowet to be devoted largely to their cun^ 
struedon under Beaker and Warrior Culture dominance* No 
warrant exists, however, for assuming chat any form of king-- 
ship over a targe area existed; at most, local control must have 
been exercised by culturally related chieftains acting sometimes 
in competidoni at other times in consort with all the resources 
at diM disposal in the cxecudon of some huge earthwork or 
stone struaurc. Small earthworks may conceivably have been 
connected with temporaiy halting places or local tribeSi but 
structures of the size and complexity of Avebury point to the 
existence of some more centralized and permanent authority* 
Both Stonehenge I and II arc consistent with this general 
% to; PUiE 16 class of enclosure and stone circle of Secondary Neolithic^ 
Beaker incepdon, including even the transport of the blue> 
stones which was ccrtamly an outstanding achievemenL But 
Stonehenge III* the last and £na! structure in this monnment^s 
chequered historyj, does not fall within the class* Instead, 
it stands out sharply as a completely new and unique feat m 
nordvwestem Europe, built on a site that involved a very large 
shifi in (he centre of gravity from the Marlborough Downs to 
South Wiltshire; and involving also the uranspoit of colossal 
blocks of saism weighing up to 50 Cons apiece from that 
hallowed district iS miles to the north. This shift of emphasis 
wiU become more apparent when we come to consider, in the 
□ext chapter, the Early Bronze Age Wessex Culture and its 
barrows; but there can be little doubt that it was mainly due ro 
the new and competing factor of the metal trade with Europe^ 
which arose as a direct result of the ready market offered to 
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Irish metallurgists by the Beaker and sub^Beaker popularion. 

Stonehenge, with its avenue to the River Avon, was certainly 
more advantageously placed on the natural route from the 
West to the JEngUsh Channel than was Avebury, and few 
would question that this new factor proved poweiful enough 
to eB^e all traces of former sel&sufficieocy and at the same dme 
the venue of traditional practices; even the less distinguished 
Woodhenge and Durrington Walls now fell into disuse. 

Some might wish to connect the rise of Stonehenge with the 
introduction of sun-worship which we have seen may be pre¬ 
sumed to be inherent in the orientadon of the Stonehenge II 
structure; but such speculadons are profitless in the absence of 
exacT knowledge. 

I have said that Stonehenge in is unique. This is true in that 
a large number of the sarsens and bluestoncs have been dressed to 
shape and finish m a building ihaialso possesses curved lintels 
poi^ on their uprights with mortise and tenon jointing, and PUu gd 

with tongues and grooves holding them more securely in place, 
a carpentry technique transferred to stone and far in advance 
ot the mere erection of free-standing boulders. Dishing of the 
tops of the uprights aided stability, whilst the convcxly curved 
taper or entatis on some seems purposely to have been an added 
lefincment. The plan of the sarsen structure is symmetrical and 
shapely, and it must be clear that the designer was no novice. 

It is in fact inconceivable that such a structure could have 
arisen in the North out of the void without some examples of 
experimental development behind iL Such a unique object 
postulates a unique event, and I feel sure that we must look to 
the literate civiliaations of the Mediterranean for the inspiration 
and indeed for the actual execution under the bands and eyes 
of some trader or mission from that region. 

The main problem underlying Stonehenge 111 is that in its 
final form it utilized elements from two separate lintelled struc¬ 
tures, one of saisen and the other of bluestone, with possibly a 
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third of undressed blucstone boulders, which were uldmatdy 
fused into one building after a considaable amount of lO' 
shuffling of the blucstone elements. These Pembrokeshire 
bluestoncs include undressed monoliths, presumably derived 
from the uncompleted Stonehenge II circles, and a number of 
dressed stones including two lintds which may have formed 
pan of the original plan, or which may have stood elsewhere in 
the vicinity, to be incorporated only at a later stage. Recent cx/ 
cavadoiu have been largely concerned in attempts to uiuavel 
some of these phases, but it cannot be sard that they have met 
as yet with complete success. It is not, as I have said, my 
iritention to describe the monument in detail as this has been 
done by my colleague R. J, O. Atkinson. Ail that I need here 
emphasize are some of the problems and conclusions we have 
icntadvely arrived at individually and collccdvcly, the most 
important being that three main building phases have been 
disdnguished, thot^ even here it would be wrong to assume 
that they are firmly esublishod. 

STONEHENGE IHA 

Alter the total removal the double bluestone circle from the 
already hallowed site, the *Q’ and 'R* holes were refilled and 
packed with chalk rubble. Disregarding the immense pro' 
blcms associated with the transpon of the sarsens from the 
Marlborough Downs and the victualling of the hundreds of 
workers employed on the project, the first phase must have 
been concerned with the dressing and ciecdon of the five great 
iiilithons and the outer circle of thirty uprights with thdr 
thirty lintels. The fact that the same centre and axis were 
used suggests no lengthy period of discontinuity between the 
abortive erection of Stonehenge H and the decision to abandon 
it in favour of the novel design that somehow now presented 
ilseir. 
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This symmetncal and superlative saisen stnictme niay be 
considered to have been complete in itsclT. No compelling 
reason can be adduced to suggest that the origina] plan neces' 
sarily comemplatcd the incorporation of the undressed bluc' 
stone boulders; this may have been an aitetihaught. 

Nevertheless, we cannot disregard the fact ihai other masons 
at the same time must have been dressing and possibly con/ 
structing a smalleT imitation with lintels somewhoe in the 
vicinity. It will be recalled that a chipping of rhyolite was 
found in the ditch of the Fargo Plantation grave three/quarters 
of a mile to the north-west. It was for that very reason that a 
section was cut, in 1947, through the Cuisus as near as p<»siblc 
to the grave; this yielded another fragment of blucstonc, this 
time of Cosfaeston sandstone, from the ditch. Intensive search 
of the ground in the neighbourhood resulted in the discovery 
of numerous chippings representing most of the known varieties 
of rocks at StonehengCi hut none in the intervening fields 
separating the two sites. This fact implies that a blucsione 
structure incorporating many Pembrokeshire varieties of 
stone may at some stage have existed near the west end of the 
Cuisus, to be demolished and used later in the construedan 
of the main monument. 

The date of the erection of the main saisen structure is now 
no longer a nutter of mere speculadocL The absence of con/ 
temporary domesde rcftisc and graves on so sacied a site is not 
to be wondered at, and this very fact has in the past raised 
numerous difficulties when efforts were made to interpret hs 
age and history, and has been the cause of much argument. 

But, unii] recently, our only course has beeu to rely on certain 
external features, on the contents in fact of the many graves that 
surround the monument as docs a cemetety its parish church, 
even though such an assumpdon lacked precision. To he 
precise one needed some internal ^luie, something actually 
attached to or forming part of the stons themselves. By great 
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good fonunc thk was forthcoming m 195 j, during an inteni' 
sivt phatographic survey by R, J, C. Atkinson, in the form of 
a number of weather-beaten carvings on some of the stones, 
apparently contemporary with theii original dressing, which 
until then had remained unobserved and unrecognized in spite 
of past observation and photographic zeal. 

Stone 53 of the second tiilidion was then found to have on 
its inner side at eye-level representations of bronze axe-blades 
and of a btonze daggerj these were subsctjuenily confirmed by 
the discovery of other axe carvings on the outsides of the up¬ 
rights of the outer circle, especially on those of stones 3 and 4, 
The fomu here so clearly portrayed full size, belong to well- 
known types of Hat and hamma-Hangcd axes with widely 
splayed cutting edges that were in current use during the Harly 
Bronze Age and which were probably being manufactured in. 
and exported from, Ireland around 1500 B.C., though the 
type, especially those with cast flanges, was fuDdamentally of 
Central European origio. Very special interest may be attached, 
therefore, to such a decorated hammer-flanged specimen that 
was actually found within 500 yards of Stonehenge during 
pipe-laying opaations in 1952. The significance of these axe 
carvings on the sacred stones can hardly be dissodaied from 
the widespread axe-cult of Mediterranean origin which we 
have noticed had already been transtnitted in modified form 
to the stone axes of the North by way of the Breton megallihic 
tombs. 

The carving of the halted dagger with in long tapering 
blade and slight projecting shouldcis at its base is even more 
mlbrmarivc. Since the axe carvings he recognized as 
accurate copies of current types, we are entitled to assume that 
that of the dagger must be other than purely imaginaiive. Such 
a type is, however, unknown in north-western Europe during 
the Bronze Age when it would have been a simple matter to 
copy local native forms. Only one other carving seemingly 
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portraying a similar type of dagger together with axes has been 
recorded and this comes fiom a grave slab of an early Bronze 
Age burial near Badbury Rings in Dorset. What, then, does 
the dagger represents And does it provide the clue to the 
building of Stonehenge HI we have awaited so long i 
The writer is of the opinion that it does for the reason that 
the nearest parallels come &om the Culture of the Shaft Craves 
of Mycen£, in which a type of dagger having much the same 
outline as the Stonehenge carving was in use fhim about 1600 
to 1500 B.C. Now, this would imply that some trader or other 
from the Creek Mainland who was familiar with such 
weapons had visited Britain about this time, and that it may 
have been under bis influence and inspiration that the building 
was erected, the carving representing, as it were, his signature 
or that of a mission, on completion. Such a sophisticated 
structure was clearly beyond the realms of the natives* imagina^ 
tion, although in design and proportion it could well have 
represented, so fat fiom home, a pale reflection of i^gean 
axchttccnire and masonry. In our next chapter we shall be Pfe Omreui irtmat 
considering some of the distant trade contacts of the Wessex 
Culture that embraced both Continental Europe and the i‘‘ A 4i*ri, 
Myccn^an world, it is gradually becoming more and more 
apparent that the idea of expeditions fiom the j£gean to 
the barbarian North, and even possibly the establishment of 
trading posts in Wessex, is not so fardctched as they might at 
first appear. As wc shall see, the legendary voyages of the Aigp 
in search of the Golden Fleece may not merely be old wives’ 
tales, but could conceivably enshrine vag;ue folk memories of 
early expeditions in Katch of gold, copper and amber. 
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The next budding phase appears to have been concerned with 

attempB to blend and incorporate jame of the bluestones now Fi^. 17 
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lying idle from tlie dismantled and unfinished period U struo' 
tiire. This is cenainly the most dJificuli phase tn interpret, 
since it was clearly a period of indecision and seems to have 
formed no part of the originally conceived plan. Apparendy 
the first intention was to erect a double bluestone circle outside 
the lintelJed saisen circle in the fifiy^ninc *Z' and *Y* holes, in 
a manner that was both geometrically and aesthetically most un^ 
satisfactory. The holes for these circles were certainly dug, bnt 
ea:cavatjon has proved that they never actually held stones or 
had ever been refilled. All contained an accumulation of air> 
borne soil with various objects, Including blucstone chippings, 
disposed throughout in positions consistent with the sub/ 
sequent acdon of earthworms. For some reason this project was 
abandoned, perhaps through a human or natural catastrophe. 

The problem of greatest complexity, however, involves the 
shape and contents of the small internal bluescone structure 
within the central space enclosed by the five triltthons, which 
was in the last phase to contain the present blucstone horseshoe. 
We know that this last HIC phase contained dressed bluey 
stones from an earlier structure including two very shapely 
lintels worked in the very best style and clearly tooled to shape 
and dressed under the eye of the original architect; and we know 
also that these lintels had tested for a time on uprights, as 
patches of polish imparted through thermal expansion and 
contraction at the point of contact of upright and lintel are 
unmistakably present do one. But we do not know con-' 
clurively that these lintels actually formed part of this earlier 
IIIB structure in view of the possibility of the presence of 
another bluestone structure at the west end of the Cunus. 

However, excavations in IP54 and 1956 yielded the valuable 
informatioa that an oval or elHprical setting of stonoholes had 
originally held stone uprights and had formerly stood within 
this central area. These had been filled in with compacted 
chalk rubble which in one instance had at a later date be^ dug 
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into for the purpose of erecting an upright of the last UlC 
phase* but In so doing the end of the stone had been accident 
tally broken off and had therefore to be used as a chock stone 
to raise the monolith to the required height. But even more 
surprisingly, this particular fnied.^in IIIB stone^holc was 
found to have been dug into the filling of an even earlier trench 
or elongated stone^holc that had two dearly defined stone im/ 
pressions on its base. Here we may well have evidence of some 
internal bluestonc setting contemporary with the period 11 
unfinished double circles; but future excavations done can 
disentangle the details of this implied and comple 3 t sequence* 

me 

The last and final phase of reconstniction is, as might be 
expected^ the deaiesc, chough the manner in which the blue^ 
stones were refused does not suggest the hand of a master^' 
builder* It could wcU, in have taken place a century or so 
after the completion of the original saisen masterpiece* i*e*j 
round about 1400 b.c* 

The decision to remodel the blncstone elements is likely to 
have followed fairly rapidly after the abandomnent of the ‘Z" 
and hole plan; and it is evident that very special care was 
uken to efface as far as possible memories of the former bluc> 
stone Structures* The two beautifully shaped linteU were now 
relegated to inferior positions as mete uprights* with their 
mortise holes turned outwards, along with the undic^d 
boulders in the newly planned single circle inside the saisen 
circle* Excavations have shown that the sixty^odd stones of 
this circle* mosdy now rubbed or Intendunally battered to 
below ground tevd, were very closely set more or less on a circle 
lying midway between the old 'Q' and ‘R* holes of the period 
II double circle and not infrequendy resting on the chalk 
rubble filling of the dumbi^beU^haped holes connecting them* 
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The inner blucstonc horseshoe also took shape at this tune. 
Having dismatiilcd the older oval setting and any other ezist" 
ing hluestone features, nineteen of the longest and most elegant 
were erected in the form of a horseshoe within the area of the 
<artpn tiilidions. All thosc now existing arc of spotted doleiite 
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or presetite, and all have been mon carefully dressed to obelhki' 

like shape. Many are missing and a number are defaced, but 

amongst them are two of outstanding mtercst as they must have 

formed part of the earlier structure. One has a longitudinal 

groove down its length while the cither, now buded below one 

of the fallen stones of the gteat trilithon, possesses a conev Fig, tS 

ponding tongue. 

The soolled Altar Stone of micaceous sandstone irom the 
Milford Haven region lies recumbent bdow two of the fallen 
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stones of the same intithon. It is the Invest blacstooe at Stonc' 
bragCj being I6 feet long by jt f<*t wide and rf feet thick, and 
has been dressed. At ptesent nothing u known about its oii^' 
nal setting or whether it now rests as ori ginafl y intended. 

We have no evidence for any rccoimrucdon of the sarsen 
features of the monument and so must consider the building 
as being now complete and the venerated centre of a wide and 
important district. So far we have discussed its bare bones, bnt 
these bones were constructed by man; by men in fact who, in 
the later phases at least, seem to have been dissatisfied with the 
way in which their sacred bluestones had or had not been 
incorporated into the superbtive sarscti design they so fully 
appreciated and unquestioaably revered, but who were as yet 
undecided as to the final form the building should take. The 
master>buildcT was no longer with them to guide them, and so 
they had no other choice but to revest to thdr old traditional 
practice of erecting the bluestones as a plain uninspired mono/ 
lithic hoTseshcic and circle within, and architcaurally uncoiv 
nccted with, the saiscn structure. 

It now remains for us to eiramine and infer what we can of 
the people likely to have been implicated in its construction, 
and the cause of its elevation towards the southern edge of 
Salisbury Plain. 
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Heroes and Traders 

T he measure of coherence and cultural unity 
imposed by the Beaker and Singlc^Crave invaders of 
Notthem Germany and the Rhine on the previous population 
of the British Isles, and their genius &r esrploration and 
ezplottadon, was now to reap its reward. Trade contacts had 
been established with Irish metallurgists who had awaited the 
necessary stimulus and urge to develop their industrial activi/ 
tics already iuiplanted in Ireland from Ibeda; and connectiom 
had been maintained with their Continental kith and kin who 
were no doubt kept appraised of western potentialities in 
supplies of copper, tin and gold. Here we need but recall the 
Irish gold discs &am Mere and Monkton Farleigh which may Pbi£) 17, is 
even in theii designs copy the decoration of the heads of racquet 
pins of Central European Early Bronze Age type and have 
been made at the behest of the Beaker^Folk. 

The old transpcninsular waterways connecting the Bristol 
Channel with the English Channel and the Continent, which 
skirted the southern edge of Salisbuiy Plain, were now to see 
an ever-increasing Bow of traffic. This traflic was to result in the 
temporary and almost fabulous enrichment of certain local 
members of the Secondary Neolithic society, chieftains or 
potential mercantile aristocrats fully prepared to enrich them¬ 
selves, but unprepared and incapable of adding much to the 
sum of human endeavour other than by stimulating artisans 
and ctaitsmen and thus ushering in the brilliant Early Bronze 
Age chat was destined to have so far-reaching an eScct on 
Europe. The growth of Wcsscut was without question based 
on trade, but on a form of trade organized solely perhaps to 
satisfy die personal aggrandisement of a warrior artsiocracy of 
'heroic' outlook. It would seem that the pattero of human 
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society was now to become 2 barbaric reflectioii of that eitv 
bodied m the Homeric poetns^ with power concentrated in the 
hands of a chieftain cL^s, a pattern that spread right across 
Europe with Mycenae at its apex. In the words of Professor 
HawfceSp *Thc pride of the diirftain de mands costly finery and 
w^pons of war and ceremonidj which will be interchanged 
as ‘presents’ even over great distances: this feature of Mycenaean 
culture is constandy portrayed in the Homeric poems, and 
when the archeologist spealu of such interchange as "trade*, 
he does well to remember it as a soda! as much as an economic 
phenomenon/ 

Our knowledge of the period immediately following the 
establishment of Beaker and Singl&'Grave dominance is 
derived almost exclusively from the contents of graves under 
round barrows. No hiatus in the archeological record can be 
discerned, merely an increase In material wealth occasioned by 
expanding commercial connexions and the gradual fusion by 
intermarriage and absoiption of the various cultural traits we 
have already noted. Unfortunately we have absolutely no 
knowledge whatsoever of the existence of any contemporary 
habitation or occupation site in Wessex. This Is all the more 
surprising in areas of such high barrow density as chose of 
Dorset and Wiltshire, and to a very great extent limits our 
understanding of the people themselves. Where and how they 
lived wt just do not know; but there can be no doubt about 
their intense desire to furnish their dead with suitable and 
cosdy trappings for the underworld. 

Round barrows constitute by far the most numerous group 
of prehistoric earthworks on the chalk and sunoundiug downs; 
in Wessex alone some six thousand have been recorded, and 
without doubt many more have been destroyed by the ploughs 
Many have suffered considerably in the past &om ransacking 
by treasure seekers and fiom explorations by former antiquaries 
of an earlier school whose techniques of excavation were 
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necessuily priiiutive. However, we should be grateful to a iW 
of diem for their records and for preserving some of the objects 
discovered. In two sumptuous volumes etidded Andefit Wilt' 
shire. Sir Richard CoU Hoare dcsH:Tibcd and dlustiaced the 
contents of the many barrows which he and Williatn Cun/ 
nington dug on Salisbury Plain in die early years of die 
nineteenth century; and somewhat latex, Charles Waiue did a 
similar service for die barrows of Dorset, but less sadsfactorily. 

It was not until 19} 8, howevo, that Professor Piggott 
analysed the contents of a number of these explored harrows 
and was able to show that many of distinctive type contained 
grave>^ood5 which represented a consistent culture sharply 
demaicated fiom their predecessors and which included oh/ 
jects indicating very widespread European trade contacts. His 
dktributian maps demonstrated that the main nucleus of the 
culture was centred in Wiltshire with the Stonehenge disttici 
at its nodal point, though oudying extensions of the culture 
occurred also in Dorset, Devon and Cornwall, eastwards 
sporadically to Sussex, and northwards to the Upper Thames 
Valley with related but smaller centres in Norfolk and eastern 
Yorkshire. Appropriately enough, he termed the culture the 
'Wessex Culture’ of the British Bronze Age, whilst fully 
appreciating the one^ded nature of the evidence derived from 
graves only. Certain types of pottery vessels, metal and other 
substances are virtually unknown outside Wiltshire, whilst 
their distribution and that of other articles clearly mark Salk/ 
bury Plain as the core of this Early British Bronze Age which 
now grew with such vigour and Routished through direa 
contacts with Ireland, Central Europe and the Mediterranean 
World. 

The barrows themselves are of very varied form, though few 
have been excavated by modern standards. The Bowl/shaped 
ons are by far the most numerous, whilst those that have b^ 
proved by their contents to belong specifically to the Wessex 
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Cultune are very distinctive in shape and have been known 
since Thumam*s day as Bdl* Disc^ Saucer and Pond barrows, 
all of which &equently occur together in cLosely knit groups* 
All but the last arc characterized by kaving an encircling, 
usually condnuous, ditch carefully and often accurately dug 
with a wide flat base, and hence can be grouped togcdier ai 
Circle BaiiowSi The scMcalled Pond barrow^ about which we 
shall say more later, does not contain an internal mounds but 
consists of a pondi^likc circular area up to too feet in diameter 
with an embanked rim* 

The burial rite was either by inhumation or cremation, and 
the associated gravc^oods suggest that the lotmer was the 
earlier in the case of male budah but that this was later supers 
seded by the universal rite of cremation, a practice that we have 
seen was already in use in Late Neolithic nmes. This re^ 
assertion of the rite, after the first impact of the Beaker^Folk 
habit of inhumation had receded, may conceivably have been 
due to female influence, since there is some reason for thidking 
Aat a preference for crematiop may have persisted throughout 
in the female line. At all events, it would seem that the rite of 
Disc bartow burial was reserved vffy largely for women.^foik 

Unfortunately we know very little about contemporary 
burial ritual. In a few mitanccs some form of mortuary^bouse 
can be Inferred within the mound, whilst in others, dug^iut 
coffins—possible boats Co the underworld—were used^ But not 
until more careful bartow excavatious on the lines of those 
^^^dy earned out by N* and C* Thomas on Snail Down, 
and P, Ashbee near Bulford, can we expect any great advance 
in knowledge of structural features or other rites accompanying 
the actual inhumation or cremation of the body* 

Nowhere is the barrow concenctariDn more marked than in 
the Stonehenge region. Here are to be seen cemeteries suggesting 
dynastic or tribal groupings of burials under barrows, with 
what we may call a "Founder s Grave' containing a Beaker 
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i>ftcn associated and somaimes a long barrow as well. The im^ 
pressivc ^Winterbourne Stoke Cross-roads group is a parti' 
cularly good instance of this and, although not so well 
documented, the Nonnanton group with the famous Bush 
Bairow as possibly its earliest memba. Similar but smaller 
groups of Circle Barrows are to be seen in Dorset, especially 
on Oakley Down, in the Avebury distiict and elsewhere in 
Wiltshire. These barrow cemeteries with a ‘Founder’s Grave' 

^tached are important as proving continuity of rradtdon from 
Beaker times well into those of the Wessex Culture, with 
cremation replacing inhumation as the sequence progresses. 

Primary burial in these cemeteries was probably accord^ only 
to members of the ruling or wealthier classes; a coniiderablc 
body of evidence exists for the presence of secondary interments 
of the less distinguished or poorer relations in these and earlier 
mounds, as for inSfiance in the Stockbridge barrow already 
refened to with its small necklace of imported beads and bronze 
awl. 

The contents of the graves arc very varied, some being of iiv 
digenous origin, othen clearly imports or dose copies. Further¬ 
more, it is now apparent that the culture can be divided into 
two phases, an carltcr one centred round ijoo B.c. with its 
inhumation graves, grooved bronze daggers, probably amber 
space-plate necklaces and some of the cups of the Aid bourne PUtci 3*, jij, jj 
and Manton types; and a later one around 1400 b.c. embracing 
cremations, sometimes in dneraty urns, incense or pygmy cups, Plaia j*. 
ogival bronze daggers and faience beads. However, in neither 
phase can any form of mass migration or invasion be inferred 
comparable with thw of the earlier Beaker invasions. The 
obvious derivation of much from the parallel Bronze Age 
communities of Centra! Europe and especially of the Saale- 
JElbc region of Saxo-Thuringia, which was itself in dose 
touch with the grea^t Aunjeiitr Culture of Bohemia, and the 
contemporary appearance of elements of a similar culture in 
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Brittuy (the 'dagga: graves') suggest westward movenicnts of 
merdunts or traders in rjiiest of metals rather than of small 
bands of a conquering military aristocracy. For we must no* 
forget that the Early Bronze Age of SaxcMThuringia was also 
based on the same Single^Grave traditiQns as those of Wessex 
with similar richly rumished barrow burials and timber 
mortuary^houscSi and that these regions must have rcmaiiied 
closely linked both commercially and by kinship. 

The native clement is especially marked m the pottery forms 
and insignia of prestige. But here again we must never forget 
that we arc dealing almost entirdy with gravc^oods. Vessels of 
beaker type suddenly cease to be deposited with the dead; but 
we da not know whether they continued in use for domestic 
purposes. Their place was taken initially by small cups of the 
Plat« is, 19 Aldbouxne and Manton types derived almost ccrtaiiily from 
Ricyo/Clacton wares developed locally and in paialld from 
the same Cbassey II source as the vase^support of Brittany and 
the Channel Islands; they were slightly later m emerge as the 
incense or pygmy cups accompanying cremations in the 
Middle Bronze Age. Some of the latter look remarkably like 
Pbic representations of Stonehenge itse!£ Larger vessels of tripartite 

collared form also begin to appear as food vessels with in/ 
humaaons^ and these again later develop into the normal and 
universal receptacles for cremations. We now know that these 
collared urns were also derived from local Secondary Neck 
lithic wares, since early spedmens have been Ibuud with other 
Late Neolithic pots in the West Kennet long barrow. Here 
they had been used in the first place for domestic purposes, an 
aspect we know so little about, and it was only l^er that they 
were deemed worthy to accompany the dead. Wc cannot dis/ 
regard the fact that these subsuttites for the sepulchral beaker 
may imply the rise to power of a new daminant ca^c having a 
considerable Secondary Neolithic background, the Beaker 
element meanwhile having become absorbed or submerged. 
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However, two or three vessels suggest Imports from farther 
a£eld. A small undccoiatcd cup with handle from CoIHng^ 
bourne Ducis closely resembles the Urge scries of handled 
vessels of the Central European Bronze Age, whilst a similar 
one with four small feet from Oakley Down represents a wcUi' 
known Aunjedtz type. 

We have already noted the nadve buiial &om Upton Lovel 
with its bonc'dringed garment, stone tools and battle-axes, and 
other objects that fotrmally belong to the Wessex Culture. To 
a similar native origin we must also ascribe the ceremonial 
sceptres or maca of authoiky. The Bush Barrow mace, of 
attractive fossHifctous limestone probably from the Tdgn- 
mouth district, with its zigzag bone inlays is a famous example 
and with it should be included the even, more ornate gold- 
studded shale specimen &om the Clandon Barrow near 
Dorchester found with an amber cup, a lozengodtaped gold 
plate and a bronze da^er. Well made and sometimes oma' 
mented stone battle-axes with symmetrically expanded blade 
and butt fall into the same class of native object developed 
possibly to resemble the profile of the Minoan double-axe, four 
bronze examples of which have been found in the British 
IsltS- Some of these stone battle-axes are now known to have 
emanated from picritc outcrops at Cwm Mawr near Comdon 
in Shropshire, others from the Whin Sill of the Tecsdale area. 
Grooved airow-straighteners, whetstones, bone tweezers and 
flint and pyrites for making fire often accompany the dead; 
whilst from one of the Normanton barrows a petforated swan’s 
bone has been interpreted as a muiical pipe. 

But it is only when we examine the remarkable inctease in 
armament that we begin to appreciate to the full the emergence 
of the true Bronze Age with its repcnoiy of bronze daggers, 
spear-hpds, knives, axes, awls and tiacos. All have been 
fbund^ in Wessex Culture graves' spear-heads occur only in 
quantity in the two weU-known trads’s hoards horn Aneton 
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Down Todand, both in the Isle of Wight. The bronzes 
themselves appeitcd initially through trade telanom with 
Central Eutope, but were soon copied and often Improved by 
smiths in the British Isles, whose introduction of the bronze 
halberd was to be so eagerly accepted in return. Wessex itself, 
through lack of raw materials, never became an industrial 
centre for bronae manufacture: its unique position attracted 
products from elsewhere but it dcvct seems to have acted other 
than as an entrrpSt for thcii dtssemination over wider Helds. 
Nevertheless, the right situation had been created and the 
impetus given for the British Isles now to enter the fbrefiont 
of the newly awakened bronze industry. 

Tbe daggers characteristic of the period are of two main 
types. The earlier forms, as those &om Bush Banow, are often 
large with grooves parallel to the blade and with six rivets for 
fixing to the hafi; they are closely related to both Breton and 
Saxo^Thuiingian types. The later forms are ogival in shape 
with grooves, a thickened midrib and normall y three rivets at 
the heel. They also may be of Central European origin, or 
represent parallel developments in the British Isles. But the 
hafts and pommels are on occasion charancrisdcally British 
and were possibly developed from specimens of the Milston 
type. Some of these hafts arc richly dccoiared with thousands 
of dny gold pins arranged in zones and zigzag: whilst the 
pommels (of Central European types) may be of bone or 
amber, again ornamented with gold pins or plating. This gold 
pin technique was, however, in current use by Mycenzan 
armouren, and for the origina] inspiration we may have per^ 
haps to turn our eyes in ^hJ^ dirccrion. 

Bronze axc/blades of hammer^danged type art almost ccr/ 
taJnly of Irish origin, hut cast'Aanged axes of similar type were 
being imported into our eastern counties from Germany. 
Crutclvheaded, ring/headed and globe/headed pins were now 
in normal use in Central Europe for fastening clothing, bur not 
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in this country wberc as we have teen, V/perforated bunotis, 
now sometiines gol<t'‘plitedi wet in vogue; the occasional 
appearance of these pirn in Wessex Culture ccnccxts may be 
pcesutned to denote trade relations; but they do not seem to 
have found much favour. 

Gold was cotainly being imported from Ireland, but ptO' 
bably in the raw state for working up into ornaments by local 
craftsmen, as the objects produced are not found in that 
country. Extensive use was made of the metal mainly in the 
form of decorated thin sheets for attachment to wood, leather 
or conical shale buttons, and also for beads and pendants. Two 
of the finest gold plates came from Bush Barrow and from 
Clandon Barrow in Dorset, the former also with a magnificern 
gold'plated belt^hook of Central European type. The truly 
astonishing ribbed gold cup from Rillaton in Cornwall, with 
its close Mycentean paralleh in gold/workuig technique, 
might almost represent a Mycenzan gift to some contemporary 
British chieftain. 

Amber, that much prized golden fossil resin of the Ancient 
World, still deemed of value, looms large in the products of 
the North that found their way to the Mediterranean. As we 
might expea, the Wessex barrows contain numetotts objects 
of the material mainly In the shape of beads and pendants. 
Small quantities may have been obtained from our eastern 
coasts but these could never have been adequate to meet all 
demands, A large piece of raw amber weighing l\ oz., found 
at Westbury in Wiltshire in 1956, may have been so derived 
but unfonunately it is now impossible 10 know whether it was 
tost accidentally at the time. No doubt much was obtained 
direct from the Baldc, the home of European amber, the neck.> 
lace of amber, segmented tic and segmented faience beads 
from Odoom, Holland, and the segmented faience bead from 
FJallersIev in Jutland support a direct northern coastal route 
to the mouth of the Elbe, as do also a number of Danish amber 
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^ds wHcb copy in detail some of imported Cucnce found in 
Wessex Culture contexts* 

But fabricated amber ornaments were also airiving from 
o w sources. Three small pendants reprcseming haftcd 
h^bcids found at Hcngisibury Head (the main port to 
Wessex}, at Normancon arid Manton must have b«n inspired 
by the parade weapons of Central Europe. Each ofihese mima^ 
lurc objects, ^orated for suspension, has a small bronze blade 
held m a sl^t in two instances, of amber, and in two instanca 
bound with gold wire or plate; they must symbolize in trinket 
Tom the typical mctal^haftcd halberds of SaxtvThurinda. 
Also to be considered arc necklaces of a distinctive type 
possessing complex ttansvetsely perforated spacinB^pIatcs to 
separate mulople strings of beads. This particular form of 
spacing^plate is not known in tiorthcm Europe but appears 
m wuth^westetn Germany around die headwatm of the Rhine 
and the Danube, and even more significandy in early My^ 
ceman tombs, as at Kakovaios, c. 145a b.c„ clearly provi4 
amo^n^t othw things diat Mycenaan trade reladons had been 
^bj^hed along this European route to the British Isles and 
hnlced with the great amber route from the Baltic to Greece via 
the Brewer Pass ^d the Adriatic. Decorated gold-mounted 
amba disa, possibly representing solar amulets, have been 
found at Normanton and Manton; these may wdl have been 
ttaded along the same route and, as pointed out by J. M. de 
Navano, are more than likely to have emanated from the 
since a si^ar otic with plain gold band was found 
m the Tomb of the Double^Axes at Knossos, and closely 
related but more elaborate ones of steatite arc known Eom 
iinxoiiu m Cyprus^ 

Howwer, without quesrion, two of the (incst objects found 
m the Wessex Culture ate handled cups carved from single 
piec« One P^ect specimen of red amber, which 

can hold nearly half a pint, was found in a barrow at Hove 
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with a banloajte, of pronounced double^axc profile, and a 
bronze dagger; the other, now Iragzncnury, came from the 
famous Clandon Barrow m Ootset. Closely related cups of Plate 5} 

local shale are also known from Wiltshire and Farway Down, 

Devon. 

But nothing can sdr the imagination more than the evidence 
that exists for direct contacts with the literate dvilizadons of the 
Mediterranean world at this dme, Wc have noted the appear^ 
ance of a few exotic objects which may very likely be of gcan 
if not Mycenxan derivation, and to these we may add a stone 
axe of emery or corundum from Caine, Wiltshire, which 
almost ceruinly originated from Naxos or a nearby island of 
the Creek archipelago. Such objects, however, are not very 
numerous and could well have arrived in Britain in the normal 
course of trade through passage from hand to hand. 

WhcQ we come to examine the disseminadon of numerous 
small aidcles of jewellery in the form of cheap brightly coloured 
beads, the matter assumes a very diffricnt light. Here we are 
almost certainly dealing with the by/products of trade expedi" 
dons or missions to far/off lands where a handful or so of 
attraedvely coloured trinkets had already been found to appeal 
to primidve minds, and which were valued in proportion to 
their rdadve scarcity. The remarkable synihede material of 
which these beads were made is known as ‘ancient faience' and 
appears to have been invented and later developed only by 
oriental commu nines that had reached a reladvely high level 
of civilucadon. The industry, which involved a high degree of 
technological speciallzadon and which was later to develop 
into the great glass industry of modem dmes, was in fact con/ 
fined to the manufacture of such luxury aidcles and personal 
ornaments as beads, amulets, statuettes, seals and small vasts 
that were required mainly to sadsfy zsthedc needs, and could 
not be expected to enter into the economic life of more primj/ 
dvc peoples exisdng at lower levels ofciviliz^on. The evidence 







wc possess at present suggests that faience was first itiventeti in 
Dorthern Mesopotamia during the fifth miUenruum b.c. and 
that it was only later introduced into Egypt in Predynastic 
timeSr where it found a congenial home and blossomed from 
then onwards into one of major importance for some three 
thousand years at least. Although in course of time the industry 
spread to the neighbouring civiliaarions of the jEgean and the 
Indus, it never appears to have attained in those regions, the 
immense popularity that we find it did throughout all periods 
of Dynastic Egypt. 

Paicncc b not a natural product but consists of a composite 
material formed by glazing a moulded core of finely powdered 
quartz grains aheady thermally fused together by the addition 
of small amounts of an alltali or lime, or both. The subsequent 
act of glazing involved the application of a piO'made soda^ 
lime/quattz glass in powder^ form as a slip to the pro- 
moulded core, the glass itself having usually been coloured 
bright turquoise blue or green by the addition during fusion of 
traces of copp« compounds. An alternative and simpler pro- 
CKS consisted in the use of powdered coloured glms alone to 
bind the quartz grains together; thb process, after firing, 
resulted in a coloured matiia, the whole objea being coloured 
unifo^y throughout with the quartz grains appearing to 
float in a lake of glass. It will be appreciated that in both 
processes a preformed coloured glass had first to be made; 
nevertheless, this was nor used as such for many centuries, the 
powdered material being used solely as a slip for the external 
glazing of moulded quartz coreSi 

It was not, however, until the second half of the second 
millennium b.c. that Egypt witnessed a sudden expansion of 
its glass and faience industries with a prodigious increase in the 
volume of goods turned out for both home consumption and 
foiei^ trade. During the XVHIih Dynasty (1580-1314 b.c.) 

fretoncs such as those at Tdl-el-Amama were 
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working ax high piessiiit—rhcy have been found Httererl with 
waste products and thousands of pottery moulds fbi making 
beads and pendants. Syria and Mycenxani Greece did not lag 
behind but thdr output never approached that of Egypt* Until 
the XVlUth Dynasty the products of such factories had been 
confined to rebdvely restricted areas of the Middle East, to 
those areas in fact in which the four major liietace civilizations 
had their being. But from 1500 B.C* onwards the new element 
of distant trade expediuons suddenly makes its appearance, and 
this almost certainly tnay be connected with the rise to power 
of the Creek Mainianders with their wide sea/borne commet'' 
cial interests and insatiable desire for precious and base metals, 
amber and other exode substances. 

We now encounter faience and glass beads of Eastern Medi' 
terranean derivation scattered as trade beads along well defined 
routes and over vast distances; around the Black Sea to the 
Caucasus and the shores of the Caspian, and even up the 
Volga and Ural Rivers to Siberia; up the Nile to Central East 
Africa; up the Danube 10 Hungary, Poland and Moravia; and 
along the Mediterranean to the South of France and thence to 
the British Isles and the North. But these routes are almost pre/ 
cisely thoise hypothetically ascribed in ancient dmes to the 
legendary exp^dons of Jason and the Atgo in their quest for 
gold, Thou^ it is highly specuUdve. the present writer feels 
that we can detect in the general scatter of these beads concrete 
echoes of these ancient Greek legends of commercial entcrpiiie 
and exploratory voyages. 

Cert^y by I450-'i300 B.C. the Myceoian commercial 
system embraced considerable areas of the Mediterranean, and 
faience beads app^ in quandty in Malta, Sicily, the Lipari 
Islands and the South of France. From here they have been 
traced, together with small wiie^wound glass beads, down the 
Garonne to the Atlantic coasts where they appear again in 
Brittany and in the British Isles. • 
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m n recognized in the 

/V/. 10, PlaK«) Bntish Isles: the segmented, the star and the qudt beads. The 

segmented varit^ is by far the most numerous, and the beads 
are conce^ated mainly iti the centre of the Wessex Culture 
where no less than ihirty^threc groups have been recorded fiom 
barrow burials. This particular form of bead was for lone a 
favoimte in Egypt, though beads of the exact shape and size of 

fir ^ resmaed period 

of the XVmth Dynasty. IdcQUcal beads have been found on 
a neckUce fiom a grave at Abydos with a scarab of Amcn,^ 
hotep m (1408^1372 B.cO. and on another from Lachish in 
Palestine ^oci^cd with a plaque of Amenhotep n (1450. 
14^5 B.C.). I[ IS thus possible to date with a fair degree of 
accuracy the appearance of these beads in graves of the Wessex 
Culture to between 141x3 and 1300 s.c. 

Strangely enough the star and quoit beads, though in general 
mntemporapf with the segmented variety, lie peripherally to 
Wessex and ^ found mainly in graves nearer the ™; r|inp 
This remarkable diOTibnaon could conceivably be due to a 
^ond expedition aimed not primarily at the bean of Wessex 
but largely coastally to spy out the He of the land. It is remark. 
able, too, that the only analogues of these beads in Europe 
appear from a pile-dwelling on Lake Constance, from just 
that area from which our amber spacing beads with their 
Mycen^an connections were most probably derived. On the 
^er hand, a small four-rayed fruente star bead, typical of those 
found with segmented beads in Hungary and in Greece, has 
reccnily been ^covered by C. V. Taylor in a cremation ceme 
toy at Stainsby m Lincolnshire. This can only have arrived 
in the course of trade from the Middle Danube and very 
strongly sup^rts the view that all British frienee beads arc of 
Eastern Mediterranean derivation. 

Unfoiiunatdy it has so far proved impossible to deduce with 
accuracy the exact countiy of origin of many of these frience 
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beads. Spectrographic analysis has given equivocal results and 
wc are, therefore, still forced to rely on morphological chaiao 
ters and archaeological associations; but tbe present writer 
would nevenhdess hazard the guess that gte^t numbers of these 
trade beads will eventually be found to have emanated from 
Egyptian wotlsshops even tbou^ disseminated by other sea^ 
fating people of Mediterranean origin. 
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If, then, we review in rapid: summary the infonnaDtin we 
have been able to glean from the contents of the Wessex Cul*' 
turc tombs that surround Stonehenge, we find chat we are 
presented with a consistent picture of dynastic or tribal 
groupings of burials of a rich anstocratic commiinicy that 
flourished between c. 15 jo and 1300 s.c. The cause of its rise 
to power and wealth was due to its position on an exceedingly 
imponant trade touce between the metallifeious r^ons of the 
West, and the Continent^ but. as we shall see, when that trade 
stopped through the discovery and exploitation of metal 
deposits elsewhere. Wessex rapidly declined and entered a 
phase of almost complete stagiuaon. But during itsJlonHt^ it is 
by no means improbable that trading posts ultimately of 
Mycen*an origio may have been established possibly somo 
where on the Wiltshire Avon near Ametburyj and we may 
even be rash enough to infer that theu presence was the direct 
cause of the buildii^ of Stonehenge IHA about 1500 b.c., at 
which time sufficient cultural cohesion had been secured to 
watrant such an outstanding achievement, never again to be 
repeated. 
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Aftermath 

F rom about rjoo b.c. onwards the rich Wessex 
Culture ctasscs to be pcrcepribte ^ am arch*ologfcal entity. 

Founded, as we have seen, exclusively on trade and on its for/ 
tunaic position on a most important trade tome, the culture 
may be considered as almost a parasitic growth that was hound 
to collapse when its tife/blood was diverted to other quarters. 

The culture appears as the expression of an heroic aristocracy 
amassing unproductive weapons and luxury articles, anH 
doubtless supported by an agricultural society. Ncveithelcss, 

Under the favourable conditions created, the population may 

well have increased and have moved to new regions beyond 

Wessex, We have evidence of the widespread practice of 

cremation, with the ashes frequendy contained in a pottery jar 

Of cinerary um, over the whole of the Bridsh Isles, to Caidv Ptu« er-S} 

n^ and Ireland and even oversea to Holland; archzology only 

giv« us glimpses of a culture characterized by these cremated 

burials in large cinerary ums of varied form and decoration 

often accompanied by small pygmy vessels but usually, in the 

South, without other grave,'goods. These cinerary ums are 

usually of the so<alled *colla^' variety, but it is now recog/ 

nized, as dcmonsiraicd by J, J. Butler and I, F, Smith, that 

other forms, such as the biconical type with horseshoe, and 

other finger/dpped, applied decorarioii, were also curreiitly in 

use. These, undl recendy, have been attributed to the Late 

Bronze Age DcverehRimbuiy Culture, but it now seems 

cleu that they too were derived from native S^ondary Neo/ 

lithic wares. Wessex no longer affords us evidence of an heroic 

wamor a^ocracy, owing to the changing tradirions of 

funerary ritual, but wc need not assume chat the region neces/ 

sanly became a cultural backwater, a dismal and dreary period 
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untit by any spark of humui endeavour. Developments in 
bronze technology at this dme, for in^ance, arc discussed 
below. 

The cotlapse of the Wessex Culture might be correlated, as 
Professor Childe has suggested^ with the largc'sc^c exploita/ 
tion by deep mining of the copper lodes of the Eastern Alps 
probably under Mycenfan induence. The Mycenicaji World 
needed ever^kicreasiiig suppUes of bronze, and no other rich 
civilizadon of the period could afford to subsidize the required 
specialist labour and at the same time consuiiie the produtt. 
The resultant abundance and cheapness of bronze that now 
flooded the markets of Europe gradually divened j^gcan 
interest from the British Istcs^ and was the direct cause of the 
subsequent rise of the Late Bronze Age on the Continent 
which followed the slow decline and exhaustion of the brilliani 
Myceuaan Empire soon after 1250 b,c. 

But the effect of these new sources of metal on the British 
Lies was nor yet immediately apparent. The Irish^Bridsh 
bronze induscrics continued to c^epand locally and to maintain 
trade contacts with northan Europe, We now find as chaiac^ 
teristic of the period, and largely as a result of contacts with 
northern Europe, the development and manufaaure of bronze 
rapiers, palstaves (developed Banged axes with stop-'ridges) and 
spearheads with sockets for firmer attachment to the shaft. 
Othcr bronze ardcles seem to have been confined mostly to 
metal-workers* tools and equipment; bronze was not yet abun¬ 
dant enough for ordinary daily use. The metal/workcrs them¬ 
selves apparently formed a class apart and, as Professor Childe 
has emphasized, could be regarded almost as a separate society 
hberated from the bonds of local custom and able to enjoy fiec^ 
dom of movement and travel wherever they found markets for 
their products and skill. Their products are certainly vety rarely 
found in graves^ mostly they appear singly as lost objects or 
hidden in mcrcham^s or trader's hoardsi as did the twelve 
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palstaves found in a gravel pit at Shappcti near Burley in the 
New Forest. But such hoards and single bronzes are relatively 
rare in Wessex itself, though they bKomc coounonei as we 
penetrate westward into Somerset. 

No Middle Bronze Age settlement sites have yet been iden.' 
tiHed; there may have been an increased dement of pastoralism 
sidc'by^'side with continued grain<'giowmg and hunting. An 
oval enclosure 400 by 270 feet on Rams Hill tn Berkshire (the 
only one of its kind) has been interpreted as a catdc enclosure of 
the period. Excavations proved the presence of one entrance 
with posi'holcs, the ditch being Hat^bottotncd and 
vcitical^ided in cbe manner iiaditiona] since Neolithic times. 
Numerous sherds of a Aliddle Bronze Age collated urn, almost 
certainly domestic rather than sepulchral, were found scattered 
in a loamy lays in immediate contact with die primary stldng 
at an early stage in the history of the ditch. 

A possible pitfall trap for the capture of animals was dis/- 
covered in 1938 on Siockbiidgc Down in Hampshire. The 
oval^apcd pit was found on excavation to measure 14 by 6 
feet at the sudacc and to be 8 feet 6 inches deep with almna 
vemcal sides. So steep were they that a terrier fell in during 
operations and had to be rescued. The greater pan of the pit was 
tilled with dirty chalk dust and rubble; superimposed on this 
were 18 inches of a Middle Bronze Age refuse layer sealed in by 
a further 18 inches of cop soiL This Bronze Age layer contained 
numerous fragments of collared urns ornamented with twisted 
cord, calcined dints, animal teeth and bones—^ome burnt and 
some split longitudinally for extraction of the marrow, &agv 
ments of charcoal, a small bone awl and a fragment of a sand'' 
stone quern or rubber for grinding com. Eleven flint scrapers, 
still formed by pressure Hiking, were also recovered, which 
proved that flint was stilt in use for domestic purposes. 

Two forms of contemporary native burial having certain 
ritual features in common, and rooted deeply in Secondary 
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Neolithic practices, have y« to be mentioneti; the Pond bai^ 
rows and the flat cnetnatioQ cemeteries. The former were cer^ 
tatnly in process of development during the period of the Wes^ 
sex Culture, though their direct connection with that culture 
may uldmately be proved to be illusoity. On the other hand, we 
have only two examples of recognized cTemacton cemeteries in 
Wessex. Although, as we shaj] see, one contained some poor 
W^cssex Culture gravo'goods, such cemeteries are a coinman 
feature of the Middle Bronze Age in the Highland Zone of 
Great Britain. 

Pond barrows are circular deprosions averaging 60 feet in 
diameter and ddimlicd by an accurately constructed embanked 
rim. A few occur In the Avebury district but most of them are 
concentrated around Stonehenge and in Dorset amongst the 
extensive b^w/fields near Winterbourne Abbas. Their &e/ 
i^uem association with Bell and Disc barrows has suggested that 
they were in some way connected with the Wessex Culture, 
but the few that were partly examined during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries yielded so little that their date and 
purpose have remained open to i^uestion. Recently, however 
*11 example, on Sheep Down, Winicibourtie Steepleton, in 
Dorset, has been most carefully excavated with surprising and 
interesting results. Here the whole of the inner area, about 2 feet 
below the surrounding chalk, had been paved with rightly 
packed ffinc nodules about 7 inches thick, below which, and 
just outside the edge, were thiitydour pits cut into the natural 
chalk. Of these, right contained soil only, seven contained urn<f 
less cremations, whilst twenty contained pots mosdy crushed, 
three with ciemations and two with dismembered inhumations. 
Since only eleven of the pits had human lemains in them, the 
aicavators concluded that this Pond barrow was not primarily 
sepulchral but had been used as a place for offerings and other 
ritual purposes comparable with those of some of the hengc 
monuments, and that its situadon in close proximity to round 
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barrows suggested that the cult it served must have been that of 
the dead. The pots themsciva are typically local native pro^ 
ducts with no admixture of Wessex Culture grave^oods and 
clearly imply the exisicnce or penistence of native ttadidons and 
practices behind the Wessex Culture fafade. 

As long ago as 1866 , C, Warne perceived the close relation.' 
ship that must have existed between these Pond bauows and 
flat aemadon cemeteries, when describing one of the lanw 
oun by agricultural labourers on LaiinccsioD Down in Doiscl 
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At a deptli of 6 inches below the syi&ce the wotkmen here 
found a compact bed of flints under which was much dark 
mould with charcoah ashei, pieces of bone and potsherds; and 
cut T ntf> the chalk were numerous cists filled with cremations 
and ashes. A similar cemetery was found very much later by 
the present writer close to the flin&'iiune shafts on Easton Down. 
An area 6o feet by ao feet, rising about 3 iuches above the sut'' 
rounding ground and undisturbed by rabbits, was also found 
to consist of a 6>inch layer of flint nodules and flint/inine debris 
including Tou^ed'‘oui ajtes. This layer covered seven small 
cists cut in the chalk, four of which contained urns, two urn.' 
less cremations, and one filled with mould only. The largest of 
the urns contained the etc mated bones of an eight^yearAild girl 
together with a small necklace of lignite and amber beads with 
one &iencc segmented bead and a small bone awl. Although 
these beads suggest a Wessex Culture date, they could as easily 
represent an h^ootn buried a hundred or so years after the 
ccssaclon of that culture. In any event, the presence of this 
native cemetery in the flini-'mine area in such close proxiiriiiy to 
the shafts and workshop floors can only imply that flint was 
still a useful commodity and that the mines were still being 
worked at tbit: latc stage, as seems to have been the case in the 
mines at Blackpatch in Sussex. 

The presovarion organic remains in the damp alkaline 
soils of the chalk'lands we should expect to be an exceedingly 
rate occurrence. For that very reason we cannot forbear from 
mendoning one very interesting secondary burial in an in** 
verted um of handl^ Cornish appearance found In 1814 in 
the famous ‘Bdl'Batrow of Chalk’ at Wintcrslow near Salis^ 
bury. Here the conditions for preservation were favourable, the 
cremation within the urn appearing to have been wrapped in 
linen which had the appearance of fine lace and which blew 
away on exposure 10 the wind. Amongst the bones were a 
fluted bronze lazot, now tecognized as a Middle Bronze Age 
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type, a br«nze awl, a ncddace of amber beads, V^boicd bui' 
tons and some human bait. Very fbrtunaiely this hair was 
preserved and now lies in the Ashmolcan Museum at Oxford. 
Recent examination by J, L. Stoves has shown that k coc^ts 
of h 11 man eyebrows from a numbs of individuals, which is an 
iniscsiing sidelight on a contsnpotaiy mourning practice that 
has persisted to the prsent day amongst esuin pcopls. 
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Chapter XI 


New Farmers 

rpiHE HAZE AND MIST ihic surTOUiicU the 'heroic*stage of 
X the Bronze Age past, its iitimcdiatc afcernuth now clears 
a litdc and we tind ourselves no longer compelled to construct 
our picture of later prehistoric events in Wessex solciy^ from 
the evidence available from burials, with their implications of 
chieftains and their followers whose burial rites involved the 
building of complex barrows and the decking of the dead with 
objects of prestige and adornment for display in an underworld. 
From iQOO B.C. onwards, thanks to aich^logical evidence 
from setdements as wdl as graves, we enter a world of a familiar 
if primiuve pattern, and one which we can perhaps more easily 
understand. Thanks to the more abundant evidence and its 
nature, we can for the first dmc visualize men and women pur^ 
suing theii daily tasks in a manner not dissimilar &om chat 
perceptible for instance in early medieval societies. In central 
and northern Europe from the twelfth century B.C. onwards 
that was a period of unrest and of technological development, 
not unconnected, it seems, with the break-up of the political 
balance of power in the Near East to be followed shortly by the 
emergence of Ccltic/^pcaking and iron/using peoples. The 
Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages being periods of some com^ 
plexity in Wessex, we can attempt only a bare oudine here. 

The relative abundance of bronze tools and their availability 
was now to place these commodities within the reach of a 
larger secdon of the population than in earlier dmes, whilst 
the introduction of new agricultural techniques pr^umably 
resulted in an increase in the food supply, allowing for a con-' 
comitant growth of populadon. 

A new snies of migradons to our southern shores is now 
perccpdblc in the aichzological record, and may be atmbuted 
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to the disturbed condidons on the European continent already 
mentioned . There resulted a displacement of grou ps of people 
including chose of the retarded Tumulus Bronze Culture of the 
Middle Rhine and northern France, Some apparendy migrated 
or were pushed farther west; others crossed the ChanneL 
Amongst the first refugees from Picardy* Professor Hawkes has 
recognized certain serders at Ramsgate in Kent and the Thames 
estuary^ whilst others from the Seinc^Somme region crossed to 
SiKScx, where at sites such as Plumptoo Plain we encounter 
evidence for new methodsi of agticulnirc: enclosed farmsteads 
associated with cattlc-^ways separating small, squarish fields, 
presumably cultivated with a tractioivplough rather than with 
a hoc* This type of agricultural economy was to form the 
foundation of that which persisted in southern England up to, 
and intOp the Roman occupation. 

In Wessex, as elsewhere, we meet with the sporadic begins 
nings of a new and coocurrenc phenomenon, the appearance of 
boards of bronze implements and ornaments buiied or lost* 
perhaps an indicadon of a time of insecurity. These hoards^ 
which appear in Britain in much greater numbers than those 
of earlier days, probably represent in some instances the stock.^ 
in^tradc of idneranc smiths or linkers, ^international^ in all 
probability; and thdr contents throw a flood of light on the 
advances in metallurgical techniques that were now taking 
place on the Condneni, and on the new types of cool and 
weapon that were now deemed common necessities. New types 
of tools and weapons of Continental origin, such as socketed 
axes, carpenter's loois including saws^ gouges and chisels, and 
Icaf^pcd swords capable of slashing as well as thmsting, 
were being peddled and copied, and the rinker was not averse 
to accepting in exchange broken and scrap metal for re-casting. 
Objects in beaten bronze, showing a knowledge of the tech^ 
nique of annealing, also appear in Britain for the first time. 

Bur, as wc have seen, Wessex had never been a centre of 
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bronzc'working, due to the absence of nw materials. It seems 
also lo have bad little to offer in trade exchange for imported 
metal goods. But bronze hoards and single objects arc widely 
distnbutedt mostly peripherally to the chalk massif along the 
south coast and in Somerset, with relatively few inland; the 
majority can be ascribed lo the period of the migrations to 
Wessex Under discussion, beginning probably about Tooo B.c. 
But before we glance at the contents of these hoards and at the 
wealth of articles that were now becoming available we should 
first meet the new immigrants themselves, named (not veiy 
happily) after their two well-known cemeteries in the Devcrel 
haitow and at Rimbury tn Dorset. 

We have seen that owing to a variety of causes the period 
from the twelfth centuiy B.c. onwards was one of disruption 
and movement over much of Hurope. The British Isles were 
not unaflected by these movements of coniltci, migration and 
change, one of the results of which was the emergence of a cul/ 
turc recognizably similar to those of the historical Celts in 
Centra] Europe cast of the Rhine. The atchxolpgical evidence 
suggests that the immi^arions affecting W^essex from t, looo 
B.c. onwards (and which we must now consider) had their 
origin along the Channel coasts westwards of the Seine, and 
from areas outside the early Celtic world. 

Some of our knowledge of these intrusive Dcvercl/Rimbury 
people is derived from their burials^ these are scatternsd thickly 
ow Dorsa and Hampshire (where they are centred on Christ¬ 
church), appearing as multiple eremarions in flat cemeteries, in 
low scraped-up tnounds or as secondary burials in older bar> 
rovra. The cremations were sometimes placed in utns, at other 
times not, with practically no grave^oods; their numbers in 
^y one cemetery sometimes exceeded a hundred, as in the 
Rimbury necropolis, an index of settled, peaceful conditions 
based on an economy no longer whoUy dependent on pastora. 
hsm or the chase. Three types of urn, when used for the ashes. 
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have been distingiiishcd: the globubr, the barrel and the bucket' Pine 

shaped. Although the details of their derivation are still matters 

of relative uncenaicty and need much more siudy^, the globular 

urn may well have been derived from the Neolithic and Bronze 

Age channelled ware of western France. The bartcUshaped 

um, ofren ornamented with straight or horseshoorshapedr 

hnpr/dp^ applied bands may owe its origb in part to 

British Middle &on2C Age styles of pottery. On the other hand, 

the rough bucket um is a generalized type of vessel with toots 

going back to Ncolithrc and Bronze Age traditions in north' 

westem Europe. 

The distribution of these umfidds containing ten or more 
burials thins out considerably northwards as we approach 
Salisbury,^ and on Salisbury Plain they arc ptacticaUy non' 
existent. Here we encounter instead an increasing number of 
contetnporary urns inserted singly as secondary burials in pr^ 
cxisang barrows, from which it would almost seem as if the 
inhabitants already in possession of this region had at first 
raised some sort of barrier against further northward encroach' 
ment. Yet this cannot have been entirely the case, since ft is on 
the chalk downlands of Cran borne Chase and of southan 
and northern Wiltshire that we meet with the other and very 
much more important manifestarion of the Devatl'Rimbury 
immigrants, their agricultural and stock'brccdfng activities. 

But even here it remains a moot point whether chh new form of 
agricultural economy formed pan of the originally introduced 
culture, or whether the ditched and embanked cattle^kraals 
we have yet to consider were not taken over froin the indigenous 
cnclt»Ufcs of the natives, such as those of dtc Rams Hill type, 
and adapted by the immigrants as they slowly penetrated north' 
wards. It is a noteworthy fact, as first pointed out by Mrs. 

* marked dichotomy exiSK when we plot 
the distriburion of major umfidds and of enclosures known to 
have been construacd and used by these same people. This 
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jnay» of course, merely mean we have nor as yet discovoed 
traces of such eanhworks in the areas of primary sedemeut. 
Yet major umficlds arc conspicuously absent in the vicinity 
of many of the enclosures, especially of those on the Marl^ 
borough Downs and of those running along the South Downs 
CD Sussex where we first met with the phenomenon^ and from 
which conceivably they could have emanated* to be incur-' 
pocated later into the DeverehRimbury complex. 

The enclosures themselves conform to no standard pattern; 
some arc squarish, others have curvilinear sides. They usually 
range from i to 2 acres in extent and may have single or muh 
tiplc entrances. Martin Down Camp and South Lodge Camp 
in Cranbome Chase are il^c two classic examples; they were 
excavated by General Pin^Rivers* who proved them to belong 
to the Late Bronze Age. A third was identified later on Bos^ 
combe Down Ease closely associated with a complicated 
system of linear ditcheSp to be followed by five others on the 
Marlborough Downs where it was shown that one was earlier 
and another later than a small squarish field system. The egg^ 
shaped enclosure close to Woodhenge excavated by Mrs. 
Cunnington probably belongs to the same class. 

The area of most intensive DcverehRimbuiy activity so far 
studied is that of the Bourne Valley running north/eastwards 
from Salisbury. Both rides of this valley are scored with a com^^ 
plex system of univallate and bivallate V^haped ditches 
running at mote or less regular intervak down to die river and 
enclosing large tracts of land which have been interpreted as 
cattle ranches. These boundary ditches can be seen occasionally 
to separate areas of pasture; ai other times^ as on Milston Down, 
the ditch cuts ruthlessly through a system of fields showing that 
these mtitt have reverted to pasture ax an early date. In some 
stances it is evident that these ditches were used as cattle-'ways 
separating areas of arable; one runs underneath an Early Iron 
Age hilldbrt on Quarlcy Hill and so must have preceded it. 
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rntemificidon of the field system with attendant ditches in the 
later Early Iron Age naturally renders dating of certain of the 
systems hazardous, hut there can be no doubt that culdvation 
by the plough was fust introduced by the DevertHlimbury 
people. OoMarlcycornbeHm, for instance, Late Bronze 
Age barrows were found to have been built on top of the 
edges of fields, whilst at Ebbesboumc Wake a hoard of fsbe^ 
reen contemporary bronze bangles and a bronze tor^tic was 
discovered buried in a shallow hole in one of a system of small 
lectangular fields that had early been allowed to revert to grass. 

But it was the discovery of the enclosure on Boscombe Down 
East, actually attached to one of these boundary ditches, that 
clinched the matter and suggested that these mclosura were 
kraals for impounding cattle from the ranches* Excavations did 
not disclose signs of human habitation within, though the cn^ 
circling ditch yielded much DcvcrcbRimbury pottery and 
bones of horse, dog, pig, sheep and oxen. The appearance of a 
small breed of horse here and in the Manin Down enclosure 
shows that this animal was ai last taking its place in rural 
economy. 

The subsequent discovery of the remains of an actual famv 
stead on Thorny Down, some 2) miles to the south-west of the 
Boscombe Down enclosure, has added materially to our know¬ 
ledge of contemporary human settlement. Though situated on 
uncultivated downland, no surface indications of the remains 
of dwellings bdow were visible but for the presence of a fcw 
rabbit scrapes containing numerous identifiable potsherds. 
Almost total excavation of the area produced the outlines of a 
small compound enclosing disacte groups of post-holes in the 
i-ballt and representing some nine small dwellings of a farmer 
and his family. A number d the holes had been dupUcaiocf, 
suggesting that in proc«s of time replacement of rotted posts 
had become necessary. The structures seem to have been 
grouped round a central Tcctangul“''sbaped house with porch. 
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and it wa$ noted that the housewife had kept thdr interiors 
remarkably clean; most of the obj ects recovered occurred in the 
post'holes; probably, during periodical cleaning, rubbish had 
accumulated in the dark recesses and was subsequently over^ 
looked. Cooking was carded out by roasting in holes with 
led/hot flints (pot^boilets), and grain, momly wheat and barley, 
was ground to flour on saddlc^ucms. Flint scrapers and knives 
were still in use as in the Boscombe Down enclosure, the caw 
material having almost certainly been obtained &om the old 
flint'^mincs on Easton Down, li miles away, where a contem/ 
porary broken por had been found earlier. Perhaps to bdng 
luck to the community, an old Cornish greenstone axe had 
been placed in one of the post>ho]es, whilst a somewhat similar 
one may have been used Jor the same purpose in the Boscombe 
Down kraal. 

Spinning and weaving of wool occupied part of the aticn/ 
don of the women of the house, who must have possessed an 
uptight loom, as cylindrical day loom weights were found in 
the prtndpal house, similar to those found with spindle whorls 
in comparable sites in Sussex and in a strange pit at Swanwick 
in Hampshire which may have been a pit^ trap with a 
pointed stake at its base. The nearest souice of water (apait 
from raitKWatcr) was the rivet Bourne 2 miles away. 

This picture of relatively primitive life must not, however, 
blind m to the fact that more developed and cosdy ardcles were 
now becoming available to the farmer and his wife. In this 
case, by some mishap the farmer’s wife had broken her bronze 
libbed bracelet in her inner room and left the pieces on the 
floor, whilst her husband had carelessly mislaid his double^ 
looped bronze spearhead behind the house:. He may even have 
been thoughtless enough to have laid aside and lost his valuable 
Icaf'shaped bronze sword, for one such was subsequently 
found, two thousand years later, on the site of Figsbury Ring^ 
less than a mile away. 
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Bioiutc smiths and tinkers were now aedvdj^ plying tlicir 
wares and skill, and without doubt their visitt were eagerly 
anticipated at these isolated raimstcads« Nevertheless, their 
trade seems to have been a somewhat hazardous one, otherwise 
we should not so frequently find their hoards buried to await 
their return from some extended journey. Actually few foun^ 
det’s hoards have been rccoveied from die heart of Wessex; the 
few that have been found are confined mosdy to areas of known 
Devetcl^'Rimbury occupation. Thus, one of nine socketed 
axes comes from Manton Down near Marlborough, and 
annfher Containing six of Breton type from Nether Wallop in 
Hampshire. At the headwaters of the River Ebble, apparendy 
on a trade route to Somerset and the West, three hoards of in^ 
leiest have been found relarivdy close together. One large one 
ac Donhead Sc. Mary contained eight winged axes of West 
Alpine type, three socketed axes and a bronze mould, a 
socketed hammer and gouge drill, a large bronze rtug and 
bundles of wire. A small one at Ansty Hollow near Alvc/ 
diston produced a socketed axe and some broken scraps, 
whilst the hoard of sixteen bronze bangles and a torque or neck 
ornament of noithcm European derivarion, which we have 
already noced, was found along the same ancient trackway at 
Ebbesboume Wake. Another hoard of a torque and bracelets PLaie 

was found at Lake in Wiltshire. 

Two similar cast bronze twisted torques and a bronze looped 
pin found with a clay loom'wdght and fragments of a globular 
urn from another Deverel/RimbuTy settlement at Plaitford, 

|.{ampshire, have raised points of intetest. It is now accepted 
that the production of such torques, pins and ribbed bracelets 
of the Thorny Down type, once they bad been inooduced 
into Britain, became a speciality of a Late Bronze Age Indus' 
cry centred in Somerset, where they arc well known in such 
remarkable hoards as those from Edington fiuitle, Monkswood 
near Bath, and West BuckJand amongst otbets. From this 
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centre they were peddled to Dorset, Wiltshire, Hampshire 
and even to Sussex. Long looped pins imply adoption of the 
Continental method of fastening clothing; no longer were 
V''perforated buttons considered df rtjirmr: the 'waistcoat age*, 
as it has been jocularly called, had ended. 

The monopoly, too, of these skilled workers in bronze was 
now in sight, and mnch of ihdi livelihood was very shortly to 
be matched from them by the blacksmith. The outstanding 
properties of iron as a material for weapons and edg&tools, and 
m ready availability, had already cllcaed a profound change in 
the econo mic life of the Continent; by 500 b.c. a slow trickle 
of iron objects from across the Channel presaged momentous 
events that were again to transfotm the face of Wessex and the 
southern counties. Technological progress had at last mastered 
this new and indispensable metal; the blacksmith entered the 
field, leaving the bronze worker's output restricted to objects 
other than edge.'tools. 

Far away in the Mcdiiciraiiean, the Creeks of the Periclcan 
Age concerned themselves with their own affairs, coo remote, 
materially and intellectually, to cast an eye on batbaiian 
Britain; Rome was engaged in dispute with the Sabines, Yet 
both these powers were, in the immediate sequel, to produce 
indirectly very marked changes in the economic and artistic 
life of Wessex, and to demonstrate once again the dependence 
of the north on the civilizing influences of the south. To their 
influence on Britain is to be added that of a third and more 
barbarous people. The Celts. With their arrival, at the begiir' 
ning of what is archtEologically the Early Iron Age, Wessex 
and the rest of the British Isles move into a new phase. But to 
round off the story of pre/Celtic Wessex, we must, in an 
epilogue, consider the outlines of this Celtic episode befme the 
Roman Conquest, 
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Chapter XII 


Epilogue: Celtic Wessex 

A LTHaucH SPORADIC MIGRATION toOUT eastern and 

^ southern shores continued throughout the Late Bronze 
Age. the first clear-<ut evidence of Intensification of fblk'move*' 
ments imo Wessex does not become apparent until the fourth 
century b.c. when, perhaps as a result of populadon pressure 
and land hunger, groups of Celnospcaking and farming 
comma nines from north'westem France, their material culture 
a vei^ion of the Hallstatt Cultures of the Continent, settled on 
our coasts at such sites as Hengistbury Head at the mouth of 
the Hampshire Avon, and farther inland on the chalk downs. 

A climatic change (from the lekdvcly dry Sub^Bortal, to the 
wetter SulvAtlantic period) may have been broadly contem.' 
porary with such migration and may indeed have been a partial 
cause, as the chalk uplands might be regarded as now fit for 
more intense and concentrated tillage. In any event, we find 
from now onwards and undl the Roman Conquest, rapid and 
widespread expansion of downland settlement to the point of 
almost complete saiutadon. The settlers themselves seem to 
have met with no obvious resistance from their Late Bronze 
Age relatives already in occupadon and. at first, ample room 
must have been available for ^ to co/exist peacefully. No sites 
have yet been recognized on which continuity of occupadon 
can be claimed, though it may be suspeaed in certain instances. 

It would be wrong to minimize the complexity of the movo' 
ments and interactions of the various groups of Early Iron Age 
peoples and their tnanifesudons in the south of Britain; a whole 
book could wdl be devoted to this most fascinaring and fot'' 
marive period of prdiistory when, in the sequel, we shall meet 
for the first rime with peoples and places whose names have 
aaually survived historical record. No longer shall we have to 
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rcty wholly on cnltmal debris discarded by ilJitaate commum^ 
tics. But ac first we have to depend solely on ajchsolog^cal 
evidence and to that we must revert, though only a voy brief 
sketch can here be attempted^ as epilogue to our main story. 

Thc farmsteads of the earliest sutlers have certain features in 
common that disdnguish them sharply from those of the pie^ 
ceding Late Bronze Age; they arc clearly dependent on radi^ 
cally new and more advanced forms of agricultural economy. 
Whilst stock-'breeding and occasional hunting supplemented 
the faiCp cereals grown on a new scale unguesrioriably formed 
the bulk of their produce^ Stable conditions appear soon to 
have been esrablished and, with capital invested wholly in 
land, much of the downlasid landscape must eventually have 
asstimed the form of a patchwork of small squarish fields culd^ 
vated by the two^x plough, now mosdy obliterated by later 
culdvadon but still largely visible and traceable on aerial photon 
graphs. 

The cereals grown included Emmet wh«t, hulled barley, 
various forms of oats and chess and^ amongst In novations, rye 
and a completely new form of wheat known as Spelt (Triticum 
The introduction of this new cereal is of considerable 
importance, as ii goes far to explain hitherto puzzling Matures 
found in these farmsteads such as the noi infrequent finds of 
carbonized grain associated with the remains of baking ovens 
Md great heaps of ashes and burnt flints^ Now, these deposits 
indicate some essential agricultural process which H* Helbaek 
has convinciiigly shown to have been conneaed with the 
tbr^hing of Spelts Grams of Spek ate clamped so dghtly in 
their husks as to be impossible to thresh unless the spikelets 
have been first lendctcd fragile by baking. Occasional accidents 
would have caused some of the grain to become overheated 
and burnt. 

The harve^cd grain had now to be storedi A selected portion 
for the coming year s seed was placed in reserve in rat^proof 
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granaries built on pUtfbnm held on four posts above ground, 
whilst the bulk for use was buried in containers below ground 
in deep, carefully dug storagc^pils covered by some sort of lid. 

These storage^plts arc very numerous on all farmsteads so far 
examined, though their contents and state of preservation do 
not suggest that many were in use at any one time. Not only 
did they attract vermin, but the damp climate and moist chalk 
walls favoured the growth of moulds and bacteria which soon 
caused them to become fouled. When this happened, clean 
fresh pits were immediately dug, and the old ones filled in with 
the freshly excavated chalk and any other domestic refuse 
found lying about on the farm. They were not, as was pre^* 
viously supposed, human dwcUing^pits. 

Life in these farms must have been active at all seasons of the 
year. The grain was ground on saddlc^quems and the Bout 
used for baking cakes and buns. Spindle^whorls, decorated 
bone combs and loom.'weighis prove that weaving cloth 
had now become an essential occupation, though we know 
nothing of probable dyeing processes to render clothing more 
attractive. Besides the use of iron tools and implements, the 
farmer and his wife were now able to deck themselves with 
bronze brooches and bracelets, glass beads, and decorated 
armlets hand/cut from Kimmeridge shale. In the evenings they 
were able to amuse themselves with games employing decorated 
bone counters. Their furniture has not survived; but there is no 
reason to deny them stools, cupboards and tables, and basketry 
almost certainly cotcied into their home industries. 

As at all times and in all places, pottery looms large as an 
index of changing peoples and traditions. And so it is that in 
these early farmsteads wc find new wares; some of the coarser 
varieties have features based on Late Bronze Age traditions but 
include new shouldcted forms derived &om the Hallstact 
bronze sirula; others aie of a very much finer kind, bowl/shapcd, 
furrowed initially but in the latcs phases incised after firing, and 
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covered with a bright red burdshed hxmatite slip to Imitate the 
colour of bronze. The inclutiait of this amactive haematite 
ware, concentrated largely in Wessex northwards Irom the 
harbours of the Hampshire and Dorset coasts^ must have 
glowed aUuringly In. the evening hre^light and added appteci' 
ably to the farm^ife's delight. Their uniformity of style and 
shape strongly suggicsts tltat many were made at one place and 
marketed over a wide area. 

Our knowledge of the farm buildings in Wessex is confined 
to one almost completely excavated example, that of Little 
Woodbury about miles south of Salisbury. This farmstead 
with its associated storage-'pits and other features was partly 
examined and most exhaustively interpreted by G. Beisu for 
the Prehistoric Society in i (>38^39. Here the post.'hotes of a 
large drcular wooden house, about 45 feet in diameter with 
entrance porch, were found towards the centre of a palisaded 
enclosure; but whether this was typical of contemporary 
buildings must for the present remain an open question. Little 
can be said of any form of internal paiddotiing; but the roof of 
the farmhouse was probably thatched. 

Ciusters of storage^pits suggestive of similar isolated farm' 
steads occur in great numbers especially in southern Wiltshire 
and over the border in Hampshire, but none has been so cart' 
fully explored as that of Litde Woodbury, All Cannings 
Cross near Devizes, the type^ite of the culture, was the first to 
be recognized, and its large extent suggested the makings of a 
village rather than that of a single f^m. The existence of larger 
agricultural units thus implied was confirmed in 1943^49 
during levelling operations on Boscombe Down aerodrome 
when closely spaced pits, ditches and working hollows were 
found to covet an area of some 76 acres. Continuiiy of settle' 
ment was here remarkable in that it was proved to have 
covered some 800 years from the very beginning of the Early 
Iron Age right through to the end of the RonuLno'Bntish 
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poiod. A cotiscrvaiivc nud economy and an apparent frEcdoai 
(rom political upheavals for the majority were faere strikingly 
evident and indicate the underlying strength and tenacity of 
settlement in Wessex at the time, though no doubt inteiotribal 
skirmishes and carde^raiding relieved monotony. 

The conservatism of the peasants and ihdr stubborn pnv 
vtneidisin, with so much capital sunk in land, was in fan the 
keynote and strength of the Wessex Early Iron Age throughout 
the greater part of its history^ it was almost certainly the direct 
cause of the diversion of aggressive raiders to other parts of 
Britain about ^50 B.C. A warfare from across the Channel 
suddenly threatened our southern coasts and, no doubt with a 
frenzy that all can understand, the farmsteads were srreng^ 
thened by dij^ng deep defensive ditches around them, as at 
Little Woodbury, whilst, by concened action, massive earthen 
hilldbits were constructed on numerous cotimiinding hill*' 
tops. The great contour hilldbrts of Wessex are indeed one of its 
grandest and most impressive features, and it is now generally 
agreed that the majority of the simpler univallate type, such as 
those of Quarlcy Hill, Figsbuiy Rings and the earlier phases of rkm 
Maiden Casde and Yambury Castle, were built at this rime as 
temporary camps of refuge ratha than as permanent living 
quarters, though occupation has been attested In some. Resist 
lance on such a scale proved effective and the scare seems to 
have rapidly subsided, as some of the forts were left unfinished 
as that on Ladle Hill in Hampshire^ so was the defensive ditch 
surrounding Little Woodbury. 

This attempted invasion of our southern coasts is likely to 
have been caused by an eruption of bands of warlike Cdric 
chieftains living in the Marne region. Their panoply of war, 
including war charitxs, was now mare elaborate and we know 
that they were also active patrons of new forms of Ccldc ait. 

The old Hallstatt Culture had gradually given place to that 
of La Tene, a brilliant Celdc culture ibai had arisen north of 
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the Alps as a, direct result of birbailan cooimcrcial conucis 
down the Rh 5 ne with the prosperous and welbestabh'shtd 
Creek colony at Massilia (Maiseiitcs) and with the Etruscans 
of Italy, icmpcted perhaps with other contributions from such 
sources as the Scythians of eastern Europe, In return for numc^ 
rous products from the North, including tin and slaves, these 
dvitized Mediterranean centra were now Hooding Caul with 
a host of new articles; jais of wine, metal table scrvica and other 
desirable objects appealing to barbarian fancy. And many of 
these were highly decorated in convendonaiized classical style. 
Celtic artist««aftsmen, quick to appreciate the potendalida of 
new designs and styles, were not content to copy them slavishly. 
Their genius lay in other diiecdons; ardsety in their hands, 
especially in metal"work, became transformed and trans muted 
to heights that have rarely if ever been equalled and which was 
later to flower so conspicuously in other parts of the firidsh 
Isla. 

Thus well equipped and ripe for trouble, thae chieftains 
from the Marne sought adventure across the ChanncL Tern" 
porary lodgment was apparently effected on Hengistbuiy 
Head, but the main weight of invasion was concentrated in 
Sussex and in cast Yorkshire. In the latter region the tribal 
name of the Pansi betokens their place of origin, and there 
they implanted the first seeds of Celdc art which inspired the 
exquisite metal^work with its abstract motifs that was to have 
so fiir^reaching an effect in these islands in subsequent years. 

The Wosex peasantry for thdr part appear to have settled 
down to two fuitha centurla of relative and uninspired 
peace, content to condnue their humdrum fanning activides 
and to absorb by slow mfiltiation minor cultural traits, mainly 
ccranuc, from the surtounding districts but not, as pointed out 
by Sir Mortimer Wheeler, embracing tangible exports or inv 
ports. One might say that rhae dull, unenterprising peasant 
communida, in seeking security, and with a misplaced 
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conception of freedom, unconsciously diverted the seeds of a 
higher culmre from thdr doon: they nude Wessex, however, 
the grajiary of Iron Age Britain and by so doing enabled 
the Roman Province to establish its civil settlement on a firm 
agricultural basis. 

For, on both the western and eastern boundaries of Wessex, 
events were shaping chat foreshadowed foreign domination. 

Certainly from the beginning of the second century B.C. and 
probably earlier, the tin trade between Cornwall and Brittany, 
for ultimate passage down the Loire or Garonne to the Masri" 
liot Greek merchants, was passing through the hands of the 
Veneri, a powerful seafaring Gaulish tribe occupying north.' 
western France. The close relations thereby established, not 
unmixed with tribal skirmishes and successful endeavoun on 
the part of the Veneri to gain a firmer foothold in Cornwall, 
inevitably resulted in cultural interchange. New methods of 
defence invariably accompany new weapons of ofience, and 
the Veneri were noted and skilled users of the sling, a more 
deadly long-range weapon chan the spear. Safety from its peno 
traring power could be obtained only by increasing the distance 
between combatants, and this was accomplished by the deve¬ 
lopment in Brittany of new forms of fortificarion distinguished 
by the possession of multiple ramparts. Complex forts and 
clifT-castlcs based on these prototypes now appear in Cornwall 
and gradually spread, with probable Vcneric settlement, iiv 
land and up the coasts of the Severn where we find great stone- 
girt muldvallatc forts such as chose of Woilebury above 
Westqn-supcr-Maie enclosing lol acres, and Dolebury on the 
Mendips (221 acres). 

It is now generally agreed that the year 56 n.c. marks an 
important turning-point in the fottunes of Wessex. Histoty 
records that it was during this year that Julius Csesar iuilictcd 
his resounding defeat of the Veneri of Brittany both on sea and 
land and that, to teach the Gauls a lesson, all who had not 
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perished were sold inrn slavCT^. Now this event has been vety 
plausibly eq uated by Wheeler with the sudden appcaiancc on 
OUT Dorset and Hampshire coasts of refugees and fugitive 
chiehains who had survived the disaster and who had, in theii 
hour of need, appealed to their relatives in Bntain for help. On 
Hengistbury Head we find the remains of their domestic ware; 
an iron anchor and chain probably of simibr origin was found 
in Bulbuiy Camp near Poole Harbour. But these immigrants 
are best represented at Maiden Castle in Dorset, already in' 
habited by Wessex peasantry within a small uni vallate fortress, 
there to make it that tribal home and hcadquartcis. Wheeler’s 
extensive and illuminating occavations have shown that it was 
very probably at this dme that the fortress assumed its present 
revolutionary shape in the hands of a masict'mind, necessitO' 
ting total remodelling on a colossal scale and embodying 
stupendous multiple ramparts and outworks d^gned to keep 
the defenders out of elective sUng'tange. Large boards of up 
to 22,260 sling'stones were in fact found during excavations at 
strategic points within die defences. 

The sudden Introduction into Wessex of this new form of de^* 
fenslve military architecture, closely linked with the appearance 
of bcathrim pots, simulating metal prototypes, countersunk 
handles and rotary querns, may betaken to imply die intrusion 
of a military minority of Breton origin sufficiently strong to 
achieve effective political domination and to secure a major 
labour force for the constmedon of defensive works. Their 
dominion or overlordship seems finally to have embraced a 
very large pan of Wessex, by which nme the tribe had become 
PLie 71 known as the Duromges; it had considerable political control 

and its own coinage based on that of Gaul. 

We now find old forts being reconstructed and new ones 
being built on the muldvallate principle. We have only to rC/ 
call such weU'known forts as those of Badbury Rings, Hod 
HiU, Hambledon Hill, Yambiiry Casdc, Baidesbury Camp, 
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Danebury and Sidbuiy HiU amongst others, to appreciate the Pkie 70 

inseciirlty and tenseness of these otoublous dtnes. Though few 

have been excavated, we may nevertheless be jusdfted in aS' 

cribing all to this bie pericxl. Hambledon Hill is of special 

interest, as it is sdU possible to see the remains of house/ 

platforms within its itmei rampam. 

The necessity for btulding so many forts on such a scale Is 
now considered to have been connected with new dangers chat 
threatened the eastern boundaries of Wessex. By 50 B.C. much 
mote formidable invaders, the Belgz, fiom nGithern Gaul, had 
conquered south-eastern Britain and their sway extended west¬ 
wards through Hampshire practically to the River Test. The 
line of muldvallate defence works, including Danebury and 
Bury Hill, up this valley and northwards, has been interpreted 
by Profttsor Hawkes as a barrier of iioniier fores built by 
Wessex sub-tribes to keep at bay these invaders under Com- 
mius, a prince of the Attebates, For a time they proved avail¬ 
ing, but slowly the advance westwards continued untih by 
about A.D. 10-^5, the greater part of Wiltshire, Hampshire and 
possibly parts of Dorset had been occupied by these new 
masten. Belgic wheel-turned pottery and imported Callo- 
Bdgic wares now become superimposed on the cruder wares 
of the natives who, at Boscombe Down, Rothcrlcy and Wood¬ 
cuts, amongst other places, continued to pursue didr old rural 
occupadons and seem to have accepted the position in pre¬ 
ference to eviedou. But other farmsteads, as that of Litde 
Woodbury, had already been abandoned. 

We must not forget 10 notice, however, one small enclave of 
people of outstanding interest who had by jo b.c. or a linle 
earlier seeded amongst the inhospitable marshes and lakes of 
Somerset on aiddcially made islands or ctannogs, no doubt for 
security. The lakc-dwelUngs at Glastonbury and Mcare have 
bceo for more than 50 years systematically examined by A, 

Buddd and H. St. G. Cray and have thereby become famous 
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for the very complete picture of contempotary life thus obtained 
and so fotiunitely preserved in wet, peaty soil. That at Glasion' 
buiy is the more complete. Within a palisaded enclosure of 
just over l acres the whole surface of the peat had been covered 
by a platform of logs and brushwood on which were built some 
eighty^nine circular buildings with artifcially laid clay Boors. 
As these Boors sank, new layers of clay were added; in one 
dwelling ten superimposed Boots with baked clay hearths were 
encountered. A specially made causeway led &om the village 
to drier ground for wheeled traffic, while dug<^ut canoes were 
available for water tiatupoit and fowling. The finds in so 
favourable a situation were exceptionally rich and included 
numerous skilfully made and decorated took, weapons, rcccp' 
laclcs and ornaments of bronze, riti, lead, iron, wood, bone, 
glass, jet and Kimmeridge shale. Industries Included weaving, 
ptjttlng and metal-working, and gambHng with dice appears 
to have been a favourite pastime. MiUing was carried out with 
rotary querns. The whole culture in fact represents a society of 
artist-craftsmen eng^od in trade, including the use of Dobun- 
nic iron cunency-bars, and living a very much more elevated 
and richer life than that the downland farmers with whom 
there seems to have been little or no conuci except possibly 
southwards to Dorset and Maiden Casde. 

The clue to the origin of this small group of people, who also 
at times inhabited the Mendip caves and the hill-fott of Work- 
bury, almost certainly lies in the great quantities of sling-stones 
at their disposal and their hi^ly omamettted, attractively 
incised La Tine pottery which is paralleled in Brittany. It is 
rcasouablc to assume that we have here a small group of settlers 
founded on the old Garnish-Breton tm trade—possibly Strabo's 
Venede emporium—and later augmented conriderably by 
Venede refugee families who had managed to escape the wrath 
of Cssar. But their escape was short-lived. Being less acquies¬ 
cent towards new masters, their end came in massacre, as at 
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Woricbuqr, and thu is more likely to have been due to conflict 
with the Belgx dun with the Roman leginnariw. 

The fielgic state and its sphere of influence had tong been a 
thotn in the flesh of the Romans and so, with the death of King 
Cunobdin, the chance was seized by the Emperor Claudius in 
43 CO subdue for ever these unruly barbariaDS. Having con/ 



Fig. 3a Dnaraiti poU Jim GivinAurj/, StfUrtrL ^ imill/r poi ^ iaiffr pot in. 


quered and consolidated thcii position in the south-'east, the 
Second Augustan Legion under the future Emperor Vespi.' 
sian struck west demolishing in their advance, amongst other 
pockets of resistance, the singly ditched Sclgic enclosure at 
Bury Hill and the doubly entrenched pIatcau<'foit on fioscombe 
Down W cst. The final active defence of the Durotr^;ian capital 
and stronghold at Maiden Casdc, with its hurriedly but catc/ 
fully dug war cemetery at its gates, has been gtaphlcally des*- 
®fced by Wheeler, This is no place to discuss subsequaii 
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events, except to recall that the Roomuzadon of the downland 
Armsteads and villages must have followed rapidly. Thdr 
gleaming £elds of com must soon have amaeted the attendon 
of the Roman invaders. As far as we can judge at present, 
Salisbury Plain and Cranbome Chase were turned, withont 
inictrupdon, into Imperial Estates with administtadve bead/ 
quartets possibly at Sorviodunum (Old Saium) and Badbury 
Rings for the main purpose of feeding the army of occupation. 

Nadve dddes would have continued to be worshipped, even 
if assimilated to Roman types, and on the hilUide at Ceme 
Abbas in Dorset there still survives one of the most remarkable 
representadons of a pagan god north of the Alps—a huge dgUK 
Pbic 71 of a phalHc, club/bcaring giant, over 200 feet high and cut into 

the turf/covered chalk of the steeply'Sloping hill. While the 
convendons of the figure suggest Roman provincial ait, and an 
assimiladon to the Hercules type, it must nevertheless represent 
a local culvcentre of native origin. 

Here we must leave Wessex, brooding on its apparent mis/ 
Ibrtunes and stubbornly conserving its strength—a Wessex 
still unsuspecting a later aa oflmpcrial administradon that was 
to turn its rich farmlands into shccp/walks, unaware of the 
disastrous Saxou invasions in store, and of its final and glorious 
rebirth under Al&ed the Great which was desdned to turn 
Wessex jne/history into English histtxy. 
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Notes on the Plates 


1-4 Fadf bowk of Neolithk pottery from the lowee Imli of the ditches 
At Wmdouil Hill. No. i k 6 in. -dkinacf it the mouths Avebury 
Mufteom^ 

I Vkw of the Him Kennei Long BarroWi from the [mith. 

6 View of the frontal frLCadc of ihc West Kennet Long Bmtow afier ocy 
cavadoD and rcoonsmictiDD, looking north towaids Silhiiiy Hill 
in the bdckgtound. 

7 View biside the passage of the West Kemitt Long Barrow* afrer cicavay 
tk>n, 1956, iDoking wcfi tnio the tenrurul burial diamher. 

8 Primaiy Uuuk in the south/west chambet of the West Kesfind: Long 

BatroWp i{^55. 

9 View of the frinDminc shafr nti Easton Down dnnng cxcavadonp 1910* 

to Ax&hUde of polkhcd jadcitc from Breaiiiorc, Hams. 8 in. long. Devizes 
Museum. 

II Vessel of RIcycvCIaEtDa waiCp from the senlemeni dte adjaiiiem to Ehu^ 
rington Walhp Wilts, Height in. SaUibmy Mnsenro. 

T2 Axe^ammer or bade^ue with shaJbholci made of stone from the 
Prescdly Mountains, Petnbrokohiie* found at Fificld Bavantp Wilts, 
Lcr^tb 9 in. Pdvate caUeedaa (cast in Salisbury Museum). 

II Objem with buiiaii under a round barrow at Uproii Lovel, Wilti, 
Above arc bone points and a graduated Kries of bone objeas probably 
serving as a cnilar or fringe to a garment; bdow are stone objects indud/ 
ic^ (centre) a grooved shafrysnmathcT and (right) a stone battkyixe. The 
largest bone object in the coQar is 7I im long. Devizes Museum. 
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14 Bdl^bciker (bund invOTtd and aWst intact in ihc nppcrnioii hym of 
tbc fOling of ithC aardi^cft chamber to the Wch Ketinfit Long fiarrow^ 
Height 7i m. Devizes Museum. 

1$ BcD^beaker from au inhumation grave at Narmainocit WDis, Height 7 i 
LOi Dtvizra Mpsennii 

16 Hecked Beaker from grave at Dumugiun^ Wflts. Height 7| tiL Devizs 
MuseuitL 

17 Cold disc fiom Eariy Bronze Age grave at Monkton Faddgh, Wflts. 
tf in. diameter. Private coIleoioD (clectrocype in Dcvizus Museum). 

rS Gold disc fiom a Bell^Beaker grave at MaCp Wiltt. ij in, diameter. 
Devizes Museum. 

Early Bronze Age headr'burial, with lower jaw detached and a Baked 
fliiK bar Icanii^ against the skull, as leconsmcied m Salisbury Muscumi 
from Easton DowOp Wilts, 

20 Trepanned skull, with roundel removed from the skuU* found in a Sdl> 
beaker gtave on Crichel Down^ Dorset* photographed immediately afipr 
finding, jS, Mnseu m of the Hnyal College cf Surgeons. 

21 Four/footed ponery bowl found in a sam^pic together with the MU 
Beaker, no. iZp at tnkpen* Berks. Height 6f in. Newbury Museum. 

za BelhbeakiT found with the fourdboted bowl, no. at* at Inkpen, Berks. 
Hrighi lof iru Newbury Museum. 

1 j Complete skeleton of dog^ from the Early Bronze Age settlcmenMitc on 
Ea^n Down* Wfles. Height ar shoulder 15 in. Salisbury Muaeum. 

24 Necked Beaker found with the food vqkI no. 15 in a grave in Fargo 
Plantation* ^Vilts, Heighi 6 in. Salisbury Museuim 

25 Food vessel found with the Necked Beaker no. 24 in the Fargjo Plantar 
tion grave. Height 5 in. Salisbury Mnieum. 
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26 Obliquf ^ view d" Stonehciigf from the scnith^^e^ ihou^ing the diich 
wid binkt the Aubrey Hales (white ^pw) oiid the central stone struct 
tores. The Hccl Stone suads outiidc, by the road. 

17 View tesoking louthwardx down the line of the Wat Kcnnet Avenue, 

Avebury, ^wuig Hones Haoduig and iMrected, and siici of missing 
stones marked by concrete blocks, 

at The entmuce stones d" die Gnat Circle, Avebutyp with the bank of the 
eairhwotk behind* looking south. 

19 View of the Hone stmemra of Siosiebengep looking south from the 
Outer Glide cowards the blucstone Horseshoe and the Trilithons, 

30 Dragging 1 replica bluesrone on a sledge ar Stanchenge, 15^54* 

31 Excavaiiooi on the Iiik csf ihe blucstone drde d" Stonehenge, ipj4, 
showing Handing and £illen bluesrones, and the stumps and sockets of 
ochert in the excavated area- The stone in ihe foreground is one of the two 
realised blucHone Unreli (no. 150)* 

ja ObUque air view of die Avebury ciides from the □urth^^ven, showing 
the bank and diichp the flandiug Hones of the ctrdeSp and the mndem 
viDag^ within the mmitinicm. 

31 Caivijigs of a halted dagger and two axe^bladci (to right and bottnin 
Ic6) on Stone 53 of die tanen triliihons at Stonehenge- The dag^ is 
la in, in length, 

34 Carvings of halted daggers* Rat axod>lades and cupmarks, on a sand^ 
stone slab from the Badbury BanoWt I>ors«, The larger da^er is la in. 
in length. British Museum. 

15 Underside of the bluestone lintel no. jd at Stonehenge showing mortise^ 
hots viuble dimng temporary excavadon and Lihing, 1954* 
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Vjtw in thr LDfur are^ at Stdoehcngic, ihowiog bliiotone u pngb rt of the 
Honeshoc todog, tliat <m the Irfi with a gtonve worked on its aod 
Tnlithons m the backgfaund. 

37 Oblique air view of a Dijo Barrow completely occavatsi on Snail 
Down, Wflu,^ 1955. The Rgulaily cut ciicnkr ditch ii seen enclcmog 
pits which hdd burials. 

3S Wessex Cultuir oip of Mamoa type, widi knobbed ludaoe and pex^ 
focauoQS between the knobs* from a g^ve at Normamon* Wilts. 2 J ul 
high« Devim Museum. 

59 Wessex Culture cup cf Aldboutne type; with inebed asid punctuated 
ornament, from a grave on Oakley Down* Dorset, ij in. h^h. Devizes 
Museum. 

40 Wessex Culture cup with 'slashed' deki and cocddmpceEScd deema^ 
non* from a grave at Nmaianton, Wilts, r} in. h%h. Devizes Museum. 

41 Equipoiem from a Wessex Culture waniar^s grave, Biah Barrow, Not^ 
mamon* Wilts., compmuig two bronze da^rr^bbdjes, a bronze axry 
head, and a mace or sceptre wMi polisbcd stone head and shaft (recoti^ 
sinicted) inlaid with zigzag bone mounts. In the grave woe found 
the gold objects tn Plate 42. Length of larger da^er, 14I isu Devizes 
Museum. 

4a Cold objects from the same btidal ai the objeas in Plate 41^ from Bush 
Baerpwj Hormantcxi, Wilts. The upper object is the gpld plarir^ of a 
bett^booL, and the large gold plate* Sf in. across* lay on the man'i chest* 
presumably sewn to a garment or eorselct* and the smaller plate was 
probably dmilaily mounted. British Museum (electroiypes tn Devizes 
Museum)^ 

4] Head of mace ot sceptre of polished jet or ihafc with inlaid gold studs* 
from a Wessex CuJiure grave in the Clandou Barrow* Dorset. Widsh 
I itn Also m the grave were oth« objccti Jndudiug an amber oip and 
the gold plate, Plate 44. Darchesier Museum. 
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on the Plates 

Cold plaie from ihe same Wastx Cultute grave in die CkndoD Banow, 

Docsfi, as the mjc&head, Plaic 4J. The plate ii 6 in- aEira;, and Ukc 
that fioni Buih Banow (Plate 42) was prqbably sewn an a gannen!, 

Dorcfacstcr Mnseum. 

45 Bronae a^n^bladc from a Wospc Culture buiial in Bamrw 7 on die 
Kidgeway, Dorset, with lemaint of findy woven woollen cbth on it, tn 
which it had htm WTapped. Length s| in. to the same grave were 
found bronze daggec^^lades and the gold pommel^mount, Plate 46. 

Docchcpter Muscuiel 

46 Gold pommehmaiiiit foe 2 dagger, from a Wcwx Cuhiue budal in 
Barrow 7 on the RJdgtway, E^arseL Width 2 tm Found wiih bronze 
dagg^..blada and die axe, Plate 45, DofchcHcr Museum. 

47 i 48 Bronze daggci^lade and knife/bLade from a Wessex Ctdtiice binial ai 
Wintcrbounie Stoke* Wilts. Length of dagger, in. Devizes Museum. 

+ 9 r 50 Bronze daggra^bUde and knifed^lade foam a Wessez CuLrtire burial at 
Nomunton, Wihs, Length of dagger, Sf in. Devizes Museum. 

51 Ambo cup fifom a Wessex Culture bimal at Hove, Sussex. The cup is 
H in. diameter, and was found in a hollowed tFcc/tnink oerfHn wii a 
bronze dagger and stone battkyaxe. Brighton Museum. 

jz Gold cup &om a Wessex Culture burial at Eilhton, ComwalL The oip 
is in. high, and the handle fostened by rivets. British Museum. 

53 Twn cups of shale, ftom Wessex Culture h timh probably in the Ames^ 
buiy regjbn ofWflishire* || and sj itL high. Salisbuny Museum. 

54 Objects from a woman's grave of the Wessex Cultnee at Manton, Wilrs, 

Above is a Bagment of textOe, and below three bronze awb j on ihe left 
a bronze knife.'bladc with a bone pammelt on die right, shale and sfope 
beads. A string of shale dtse>be^ encircles a shJe bead with gptd 
tnUid bands* an amber disc in a gold monndngi and a pendant in tbe 
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Wmex 

foTin of a miniature halberd with gnld/pkied shaft and bronze bbde. 
The knif^lade the kfi u in. long. Devizes Muscuoi. 

55 Amber beads and spaemg^pUtes of a cmrmk neckkee fiom a Wessex 
Culture grave at Lake^ WQjs. The litgtn spadng/platc is | m. acrcsSi 
Bricish Museum. 

Gold plate fiom a Wessex Culture buria] at Upton Love!^ Wilts., 6 m. 
wide. British Museum (electrotype in Devizes Museum). 

57 Objects fiom a womau^s giave of the Wessex Culture at Normantoo, 
Wilts. Above are pendanu of ambetp and ocutiaily a Urge coutcal shale 
buttoD with its gold casing {in two paiTs)i and a gold object with ciiss^ 
cross decorauon. Below axe two amber disa moumed in gold, as in the 
Manton biuial (Plate 54)^ and a pendant in the fofm ^ a miutarure 
halberd, made of amber with gold mDUtits, and a bronze bUde, again 
simiUr to that fiom Manrou. At the bottom u a gold-plated bronze 
pendant reptEsenting a mituaiure ueck-omament, The gold^^ncHinted 
shale bunon is in. diameter^ Devizes Museum. 

55^ 59 A cremated budal of the Wessex Cidturt at StockbridgCp Hants., as 
excavated. The upper phocograph shows the inverted cinerary um, and 
bdnWt the cremated bones tcuncdiatdy on lifiing the um, with (m 
dtcle) a blue sigmentcd faience bead. Eritnh MuscuitL 

60 Roconsmiaed oeddace from a Wessex Culture grave at Upton Lovclp 
Wilts., wMi beads of ambcTp shale and blue faienotp of segmented and 
quoit fcprms. The quoit beads axe } in. axxosx. Devizes Museum. 

61 Middle Bronze Age dncraiy um fiom BuUbrd* Wilii. Hjdgbt 15 iru 
Salisbury Museum 

6 j Middle Bronze Age cinerary um from Amesbtiryp Wilts. Height iz m 
Salisbury Museum. 

fi} Wosex Cukure um from Normamon, Wilts., found with an inhumadon 
burial and ornamem of gold and ambcf. Height S in* l^evizca Museum. 
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Notes ott thi Plates 

Domcnic vcfsdt of the Lite Brooze Age, from the sedemfiu oa Thumy 
Dowri^ Wilo., li Sj ill high- Salitbuiy Mujcum^ 

645 Late Bronze Age dneniy um ftoip a barrow new Stonehenge, ii| in. 
high- DtvLZEi Museucru 

67 Bronze twisted tan: or □eirL'Oraaineiii, and bronze axmleti of ilie Laic 
Bronze Agie, from Lake, Wiks, The tore ii 5^ to. dtameicr Iruidc. 

Salisbury Museum. 

68 Vertical view of a scale model oT the ejccavaied siic of an Early Iraii Age 
ciicnlar house and Korag&pici at Linle Woodbury, Wilts. The latj^ 
holes are pits &r convstorage (about 6 feet aooss)p the smaller repieiem 
post/holes for the smiuture of a drctilar house some 40 feet across. 

Salisbury Museum. 

69 VcrricaJ air^pphotograph of the Eaily Iron Age hilldbit of Eigsbtny 
Rings, Wilts. The inuCT enclosure is a quany^ditch used to hdghteu the 
maid rampart in a secondary phase. The fort is 1050 ft. over^alL 

70 Vcnical air^phocograpb of the Early Iron Age hilLdTott of Yambury 
Castle, Wda- The maiu eanhworks condsr of muluple ramparts^ some 
I yoo ft* ovtt'^all, with clabotate entrance outworks at the top right-hand 
Comer, arid a later cnclDSure at the bottom Idt. Inside the main defences 
can be seen faint traces of an earlier Lou Age eatthwotk, about 750 fr. 
across, and the grid paEtem of the comparaiively recent pens for the sheep 
fw held on the site. 

71 Iron Age coinage (suters) of ihc iribe of the Duromges. The (op coin 
{two sides) is of gold* from the Chute hoaid; the centre coin is silver, 
from Hanging Langfrird Cartip, Wilts., the lower a btonisc coin from 
TelfoDt Evias Quarry, Wilts. All 1 1 times actual sjzi ^ 

7 ^ Oblique air view tif chc uitfcut figure known as the Giant Cemn, 

Dotsa. The oudine of this %ure of a dub^bcaiing giant is cut down tn 
the solid chalk, and is probably a teprciCDtauon of a native god in the 
period of the Roman Occupadbn^ Above the grant can be seen a small 
ctnbwDck cncloiiue, of unknown date. 
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Abocroinby, Lofdp 6i 

dvilizadon, cooiacts widip 115 
Agriculture: Europcui and Nku Emtcni 
cubures (Ncoliiiii{::)p IS; advent in 
Britain* Neolithicp 26 * Late 

Bconzj: Age, 129' Devctd'Rimbuiy 
Cultuttp i Early Iron AgCp 
&im buildiDgi of Early bon AgCj 
Amber ware; Early Btanze AgCp 111-14 
Arwty Hollow* DevertURliubucy axe 
&omp 135 

Aiiilcr oombip NcoUthicj 21 
Aruidcy^ Hants., Lower Halstow forest 
culmre ate, le 

Ameton Down. Isle of Wigjit* Early 
Bronze Age spcaii'hcads Eom* lii-ia 
Atlduson, R. J, C., 35 . 7^^ 77 - 9 ® 

Atrebaits, the* 145 
Aubrey, John, 78* 84 
Aveburyp Wiki., jfip ydp 83^ 
Aire-'bladn* Early Bronze Age, 111-13 
Axes: ofjgneons rocks (Neolithic)* 17,41* 
4 < 5 - 50 ; distributiani 44-5(>: Cult qf the 
Double Axe (MiiKaii)^ 4!)— 5*0; Dor^ 
chesrer Culture, Early Bronze 

Age, III; llangodi^ izz; Deverd^Rijn^ 
bury Culture, 135 


Balflooe Dowrr* Cornwall, Neolithic ana 

bontp 4d 

Barley ciilrivatoUp NeolMiiCp 26 


Banova'S. See Long banow; Fond bar^ 
rows; Round barrows 
Baxhi Lower Hahtow' forest culture dtep I 6 
Bitd&ann: of Bcakefi^Folkp 68 , 69—70; 

Early Bronze Age, in* 115 
Beaker^FoIkp eo^i; thdr fleU^Bcakcra, 
63-7; practice of crepannmgp 64-5; chdr 
Necked Bcakm, 67—73 
Beaulieu, Hants., Lowa Haktow forest 
culture ntCp 16 

Bdgi, conquer toUEh^castem Britain, 

145^ 

‘BeiLBarrow of Chalk'* Winterslow, 126 
BdbBcakers* 63-7 
Benu, G-i 140 

Blackdown HillSp Sr>itier^ Lower Hah 
stow forest cultute she* 17 
Bokeily Down, long banow on* 37 
Boscouibe I>>wn* Early Iron Age agucul^ 
ture on* 140 

Boscombe Down Eait, Hans.: Beaker^ 
Folk dwdliug/pit aip 66; Devercl«^Rim^ 
bury eiiclosures at, 132 
Boumeniouthp Neolithic axes from* 46148 
Bow Fs Banow, 31 
Btcan Down* Beaker ware bom, 83 
BiidlingtoupYorks., N eol tthic axes from^? 
Bnlbury Campp Doner* Gaulish remaim 
at, 144 

BuUdd, A-, 145 
BunCEt Pebble Beds, 17 
BueiaLsp of Beaker^Folk* 61^ 
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Bury Hillp Ciuluh fact pa, 145 
Bush Banofw, IC9; uiict ficm, iii^ dag^ 
gers ftpRi, 112; gold plaie fTam, 11 j 
BudcTi J* J*, izi 

Cairaapple Hill, W«i LochuB, heng^ it, 
78 

CaldCr Wiks^p Early Bronze Age 
{n>mt, 11$ 

Cambornep Coiawd]* Hcolithic axes 

fitDIDp 4^ 

Caimibalisoip ia NcoEthic period p zs-si 
Canle^kraalip NeoLithiCp 29 
Causewayed camps, of Windmill Hill 
Ciilturcp 2r-j 

Ccroc AbbaSp Dorset, gunt figure 14$ 
Charmy Down, Facd Vessels fvomt 72; 
Beaker grave ai, tj 

Chelm's Combe, Somerset, Nedli[hic cave 
shekel at, 26 

Chew Patk, Somersetp Neolithic dwiclling 
at, 26 

Childe, ProE V. Gordoii, 6ip tz 2 
Chippenham^ Wile,, Lower Habtow 
culture dtCp 16 

Christchurch, Hants., DevereUPimbury 
buciali atp 130 

Circumpolar Sioac AgCp 52 
Ctacton^on^Sca, Cornish axes from, 55 
Ciandon Banow, Dorset: Early Bronze 
Age gold ware from, 113; Early Bronze 
Age amber mp fictn* rij 
Claikp Pmf. Grahame, 61 
Claudius, Emperor, 147 
Clegyr Boia, Pembfokeihiiep Neolithic 
dwcUiugs atp 26 


Collared urns, no 

CoUingboiome Ducts, banerw at, 59 ’ 
Early Brooze Age cup from, iii 
Combe HitL, Sussex, causewayed camp on, 
21 

Cooking, of Deverl^Rimbuiy people, 114 
Cop Head Hill, Warminsier* barrow ou, 
St 

CordcthBeakers, 68 
Com growing, in Ncoliihic period, 26 
ComwalL Neolithic axes from, 46 -S 
Coiston, Beaker grave a[, S 3 
Council for British Archzology, 43 
Cranbomc Chase: Peurborough Culture 
a£„ 54 ; DeverebRimbury Culture ai^ 
131- in 

Crawford, O. C. S., 29 
Crenurion: Dorchester Culture, 5 S; 
Bronze Age, 108 - 10 , 121 , 124”7p 
D evffehRimbury Cultme, ijo-i 
Crichet Ekswup Dorset: found banow on, 
59 ; Bell.^beaker grave at* 64 ; Beakn^Folk 
single grave, 69 

Cull of the Double Axe, 49 -jo 
Cunningtoti, Mr. and Mrs., Sd, 90 j 
Cunnington, WiUiamp 591 107 
Cunobclin, King, 147 

Daggers: of Beaker^Folk* 70 * of Early 
Bronze Age, in, iiz 
Dandbujy, Cauliih fort at, r 45 
dc Navarrti, }* M., 114 
Devetel barroWi ijo 
DevorbRimbury Culture, laip 150-6 
Dog: in Neoliihic period, 23 - 4 ; in Beakcx^ 
Folk gra ve, 66 
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Dokbuc]fp Somtnttp Vcnedc sfttlcjntcii at. 
Ml 

Oo[zic$dcaied imiruli: Ncoliihic period. 

Bcaker^Folk, 66 

DotchcstCTp Oxon.t hesgE at^ 78 

DofEhcsier Cohurtp 51* 57-9 
Dorset Cunus* 37 

Downton, Lower Halstow ferest ciiltmt 

UtEp 16 

Durocrigci, thCp 144 

Diimogtcin, Sussex. Neolithic flioi mines 

at, 4i 

Diimngton Walls, ^ 6 , 74* go, 92, 95 

Eaitbwcrk cncloitires. Set Qaiucwayed 
camps 

Eaiton Dowop Wile.: Neolithic aim 
ai, zdp 40, 4r* 42, i 3 < 5 ^ Devetd^ 
Rimbury culture at, 134 
Ebble, RivcTp Deverel^Kimbury Culture 
site, 135 

Edington BurtlCp Somerset^ Dcvnd>Rjiii^ 
buiy hoard ar^ 135 

^Syp% gU« and faience indiutrics ofp 116- 
tr7 

EiuiticT wheat. See Wheat 
Et Larmier, Brittany, 47, 58 

Faience beads. Early Bronze Age, rij-ig 
Fargo Plantarianj Wiks.t Food Vosds 
Iroin, 72; grave at, 74, 76, ^ 

Farming. Scr Agriculture 
Famham, Surrey, Lower Halftow forest 
culture site, 16 


Fertility cults, 3S 

Fifitid Bavant, Wflti+: battle-axe of 'preset 
Ute^ from, 49, 6p 
Figsbury Rings, 134 
Figurines, of Windmill H 31 Cnltmc, is 
Flat ctemanon ceoiCKrics, 124, 125 
Flax growing. Neolithic pwiod, 23* 26 
Flim: mining ot Neolithic paiod, 27, 
4OHS; early use of, 39-40 
Flint daggers, of Beaker-Folk. 70 
Flint scrapers^ Nenlitliic, 23 
*Food Vessel" type of pottery, 71-2 
Foiest Culture* Stt Lower Hakow forest 
culture 

Fromc Gap, 14 

Carrod, Prof D. A, £., 39 
Cauls, as refugees in Btitam, 141-4 
Giotp Pv'ILp 46 

GlastonbuTy, lake^wclltngs at, 145-6 
Gold* use dfio Early Bronze 112-13 
Corsry Bigbury, henge at, S3 
Ciaig Lwyd, Cicrnarvonshiic, Ncolithk 
axes &am, 4S, 57 
Cray» H. St* G., 84, 145 
Great Langdale, Neolithic axes from* 57 
Gduie^s Graves, Nodolk: Hint miim at, 
28, 40* 41; altar at, 65^ 

Grooved Ware Culture* Ste Rinyo^Gke- 
ton Culture 

Gussage Down, long barrow on, 37 

Hackpen Hill, Lower Habiow forest cuk 
tuiE site, 16 
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HlldHZixi, Dcvdd, Lawtr Halstiaw forest 
cukurt diCp 17 
PMstait Cultura, T37 
Himblcdoii HilK Hants.: causewayed 
camp at, 21; Gaulish fern ai, 144-5 
Haodby Down: Pcierborough Culture at, 
54; round banow afj sp; Bdl'Bcaker 
from, 67 

Hawkes, Prof. C. F. C., i2p« 145 
Hawley. Cobixl, 77-8 
Htmbury Fort, Devoa: Ncoliiiiie pottoy 
site, 20; Ncolitlijc axes from, 27, 49; 
French connexions. 41 

Heng^ 74 

Hcngistbiiry Head, Hants.! Early Bronze 
Age pendant from. 114; Halstan Cub 
mir at, 117; La Cultwe at. 14^^ 
Gaulish damesde watc &deii, 144 
Hoare, Sir Richard Cok, |i, ^2, 107 
Holdenhunt, Hants.: long barrow at» 29^ 
p; Pcta;bcFrDugh Culmic; at, 54 
Hovc» Sussex, Euly Bronze Age amber 
cnpfieKn, 114-15 

Iclinield Way, 14 
Inhumaiioo buriah 58* 108-10 
Lnkpen, Becks.: Bcakcr^FoIk vessels Irotn* 
66 

Insall. SquadroivLeadei G. S. M., 90 
Ireland, nade contam wMi, 83. SO51 ttj 
Isle ofW^t, Lower Halstow forest cub 
nice site, i6 

Iweroe Mtostcf, Lnwe Halstow forot cub 
tute skei 16 

Jersey. NroUthk axs bom^ 46 


Jewdtery, Eaily Bronze Age, S15-19 
JuUiu Caesar, 14?, 146 
Jurassic Way. 14 

Keillcr, Alcjcandcr, iU 43 - H 
KcUytbotpc, Yorks., Beaker burial at, 72 
Kendrick. Sk Thomas, 74 
Kenidjack Caide. CotrowaU. Neolithic 
axes &Ddl, 4^5 
Kenney Rivers 14 

Knap Hill, Wiks.^ causewayed camp 24 

ar 

Knowlton, hengt at, 92 

Ladle Hill, Hattti., Early Iron Age fens 

as* 14^ 

Lake, long barrow at, ji 
T jnhfll, Wila.p long batrow ai^ 34 
La Tcnc Cukure, 141-2 
LauncKton Down, Doiscf, flat crematioii 
cemetery at, 125 

LeatheTH'Wwkingt Neolithic period^ 2| 

Libby. Wp F,. Io 

Little Sombome, Hants -, flint outcrops 24 
39 

Little Woodbury^ Hants.; Early Irou Age 
stotag&pks a4 140! dcfbisivt ditches at^ 

Ldi^ bacTows: disribudoiv 29-30; two 
groups cC lOi unchambered gioup^ 
31 - 6 ; chambeted ^oup, 13-6; the 
tomb endosuxes, 36^-8 
Lough Cur. Co. Limerick. Ncdithk 
dwellings a4 27 

Lower Hakow forest culture. i$-i 6 
Lymore, Hants., Bcaks^Folk pk 24 66 
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'MacrfmdiV59 
Culture. 15 

Maiden Caftlc* Donct* MtolMiic pottery 
silt. 2 b; c2U5ewaycd camp 24 21; rci- 
maim of dog at* i|; poUdied stone aiei 
tom, 17; caiifiibaiism 24 18; chali 
figuritiri frum^ ig; French connexioiis 
4 ji NcoUduc a^rs 40; Peter^ 

borough Cukuze at* 54; Dmotdgan 
capital, 144, 147 

Man£ei^Hrt>^ NeoUthic axes from, 50 
Mantoo, Early Bronze Age pendant from. 
”4 

Maninn Dowru Wiks.. I>evtrchiLimbuiy 
axes fiom, ijj 

Maiden, Vale of Pewsey. hengc ai. 92 
Marlborough Downs, lanen none fiomp 
30 

Martin** Cliunp, Ncolitliic flint 

■nines at* 40, 41 
Maumbuty Rings, 92 
Mcarep Uki>dwcllings at, 145-6 
Mendip HilU, 14; Lower Halsiow farcit 
ctiltuie site. t 6 

Mere, Wllii*: Bcaker-^FoIk burial site^ 64; 

Wsh gold discs from. 83.105 
Merrwethtt, Dean. 89 
Mesolithic period. 15--17 
Michdsbag Culture^ 21 
Microlflhi, 15,16 

Middleaoy, Somenct. Lower Halsrow 
fotcK cnitutc rite, 16 

Militaiy ardutcctiire^ Gauluh. louoduced 
frito Wessex, 144^ 

Milston, Wtlu.* dagger from* 70 
Mdscon Down, Dcvercl-'ltimboiy bouiV' 
dary ditch at, rj2 


InJex 

Monltswood* Sonterset, Dcvetei^Rinibiicy 
hoard at. II5 

Mojikton Failcigh. Irish gold disc from. 
Si. 105 

Mom Sainc^Mjchri* Neolithic axes from. 
SO 

Mycefwe: trade comaos with, 114, 115. 
It7* tao; need of bronze* t22 

Nab Head, Lower Halscow forest culmre 
site, i6p 17 

Namfians ofPalestioe. i8 
Necfccd Bciheis, 67^3. 83 
Nether Wallop* Deverd^Rioibrny axe 
from. ns 

Normantoti: long harrow at. Early 
Bronze Age pendant from, 114 

Oakhangcr. Hants.? Lower Halsiow 
frirest culture site; i6 
OaJdcy Down. Donei. round banow on, 

Ohchampton, Devon* Neolithic axe from, 

48 

PeterbocDUgh Culture* 53-4* 

Phalli* of Windmill Hill Culture. 58 
Piggou, Mis. C. M>p 131 
Piggpet, Proi: Stuart* 14, jii J 5 - 57 i 62. 
107 

Pike of SricklCp T jngdair, Ncolirhk axes 
from, 48 

Pirt^Rivtn* General* |i| 32, iji 
Plaitford* Hants.: DcvebRijnbiiry senlc^ 
ment at, 135 




Plumpton Pbin, SulSfXp Lilt BranZf Agt 
Agriculture ACp 119 
Pend twrw'Si 

Population dciuityp KcoUthjc period^ 51-1 
Ponety: KcolithiCp 20-1; Seconduy Netv 
liihic Culiiuts, 3 in Neolithic flint 
imncs, 42; Pctcrboroiigh Culturr^ $1-4; 
Rinj'o^CkctDD CidtutCp 5S“7 J Oot' 
Chester Culture, $91 A, B and C 
Beakeri^ BcU-Bcikcrs* tfi-7; 

Necked Beaken, <57-71, Si; Corded^ 
Beakers, 6S; "Food Vessel" type, 7^-2; 
Early Bronze Age. iio-ri; Early Iron 

AgCp t% 9 -i 0 

Prtscelly Mountains, Fembrokcshiiep z6, 

49, ti 

Quarley Hfll, Early Iron Age hiUddn on, 
131 

Rahtz, P. A.p 16 

Ranu Hill, Berks., Middle Bronze Age 
catde endntuie at, 122 
Ramsgatep Kent, settlers tom Picardy at, 

119 

Rankinc, W. F.p 16, 17 

Rarfyn: RinycvCLactcn sherds fiom, 50; 

Beaker^Folk battle-axe 69 
RJmbucy, Dorset, Late Bronze Age ctefic^ 
tcry at, 130 

RiaytvCbctonCultuie, s^*55^t 
Robin HoDd\ Ballp W3 b.! Neolithic 
agriculture at, 20; causewayed camp ai, 
21 

Round barrows: Dorchester Cultum, j9; 
number and dimibvtion, 106^; types 


ofp 107-S; cancentration in Stonehenge 
region, ioS-g; conteufs, 109 R; con^ 
elusions drawn from, 120 
Rnundway, Wilts., Beakcr^Folt burial 
site, 64 

Salififanry, Neolithic axe bom, 4S 
Salisbury Plain, 14 
Secondary Neolithic period, 5a 
Shappen, Hams-, palscam from, iii 
Sbeep Down, WinterbourrM: Stcepletonp 
Pond barrow on^ 124 
Silbury Hill, henge at, S8-9 
Silk Hill, Brigrr^Kon, henge at* 91 
Skcndlcby, Lines,, Giant^s HOI long bar^ 
row at, 63 
Smith, L F*p lar 

SnuthamptDnft Nrolithic axes firom, 46 
Spcar^bcadSp Early Bronze Age, iir 
Spinning and weavbg of wool, DevercU 
RJmbury Cnlturc, r 34 
Staiiisby, Lines., Early Bronze AgebieniK 
bead from, 11S 

Stanton Drew, Somerset, henge at, 80, 87 
Stockbddge Down: Beaker-^Folk burial 
rite, £3: Bronze Age aniirul trap on, 122 
Stonehenge, 30, 36^ 37; Ncdithk axes 
from, 47f 48 ^ situarioHi 7^-71 Stone' 
henge I* 77 - 8 ^ 3 i Stonehenge 11, 80-3;: 
Stonehenge m, 04-104 
Stoney Littleton, lor^ barrow at, 34 
Stovd, J* L** IZ7 
Stukdey, Williamp 37, 84, 86 
StUTgCp W* A-, 51 

Swinwickp Hants-, DeverekRimbiny ptf 
«. U4 
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Taylor, G. iia 
Tewkabu^, NeoUdiic from* 4^ 
Thames Picks. Set Tmnebet axics 
Thatcham^ Lower Halstow forest culnite 
liiCt 16 , tj 

ThicithotiL, long barrow at, | 63 
Thomas, H. H.. 43. Sa 
Thomas^ R and C., loa 
Tj^prbuUiagh HiU. Co. AjitELm, Ndo-' 
lichic axes from, 4a 

Timber, use of; in Nwlirfiic period, zj 
Tmkiniwoodp long barrow at, 35 
Todand, Ide of Wight. Eaily fironae Agt 
spcar-'heajds fiom, iii 
Toynbee, Prof., ao 

TFcrtcbci axes (^Thamcj Pjcij'), ij. id, 
SSi 57 

Ttenow, Cornwall, Neolithic axm from, 
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